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PREFACE 


The tendency prevailing until now in the history of the Eastern Slavic lan- 
guages to regard all facts which are known from old sources as the immediate 
forerunners of present-day Russian or (more rarely) Ukrainian linguistic facts 
has brought about a situation whereby this scientific discipline virtually does 
not exist: for a scientific discipline signifies a system, but a collection of heteroge- 
neous facts arranged in sequence by artificial theories can never be a system. 
This does not mean that the work of the Slavicists who devoted their lives to 
this field was in vain or that this science is a vacuum—for, as Potebnja wrote 
(K istorit 119): ‘owing to the perennial inconsistency of human thought, even 
the erroneousness of a general solution of a problem does not entirely preclude 
correct views op partial phases which enter into its make-up. 

Yet no convincing general conception of the history of the Eastern Slavic 
languages has so far been formulated. There have been two main obstacles. One 
—the desire to exploit linguistic facts for political conclusions. This can be an- 
swered in the words of N. Trubetzkoy: ‘“‘Praktische Schliisse kénnen aus alle- 
dem natiirlich nicht gezogen werden. Fiir nationale Frage ist die Sprachwissen- 
schaft ganz belanglos. Entscheidend ist das nationale Selbstgefiihl, das von den 
sprachlichen Grenzen unabhangig ist’”’ (Linguistica Slovaca 1/2, 302)—and all 
the more so, it may be added, is it independent of linguistic boundaries in the 
past. Genuine, objective scientists have never regarded this obstacle as decisive. 

The second and more important obstacle was a frequent attitude directed at 
finding, in the past, either the same three languages which the Eastern Slavs 
now have—or else one language from which they must have developed. Con- 
sideration was not given to the fact that the possibilities here did not consist 
merely of preservation or of differentiation, but also of historically conditioned 
regroupings. Linguistics developed apart from history and well-nigh became an 
extrahistorical, abstract, and schematic science. The author of this work deems 
it useful to confront linguistic with historical data, taking into account the 
achievements of modern linguistics, which is based upon an understanding of 
language as a structure with its intrinsic laws of function and evolution. In the 
field of the history of the Eastern Slavic languages, such a proposed confronta- 
tion of linguistic with historical facts has led the author to the conclusion that 
for the beginning of the historical era, one must speak, not of a single Eastern 
Slavic language (“Old Russian’’) nor, likewise, of the three languages of the 
present day, but rather of another configuration of dialectal groups which, in 
conjunction with the historical fate of eastern Europe, gave rise—in processes 
of regroupings—to the three present-day Eastern Slavic languages. Of this 
intricate complex, only the problem of the formation of Belorussian has been 
taken up in the present work. In certain instances, this deprives the article of a 
broader perspective. Not all of the facts necessary for complete analysis and 
proof have as yet been studied sufficiently. There are many gaps requiring mono- 
graphic investigation, for which there has been no space in this book. 

Some problems of the phonological development of the Eastern Slavic lan- 
guages have had to be explained in a new way. These problems would also re- 
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quire prior monographic study—and I shall have to return to that—but here, 
within the limitations of a general broader theme, it was possible to treat them 
only in a very compressed and at times somewhat axiomatic manner. Two very 
important problems have been deliberately left outside the limits of this work: 
that of the hardness or softness of consonants before e (and, in part, 7) and that 
of the change of e to 0; but these complicated problems would entail digressions 
that would be disproportionately long as compared with the over-all construc- 
tion of the work. 

The author is quite aware of all these gaps in his work. The question here is 
actually not one of absolute convincingness but rather of a first attempt at an 
historical scheme of the formation of the Belorussian language. Ultimately, a 
definitive solution of this problem is in general impossible. In his above-cited 
work, Potebnja wrote: ‘“There are no definitive solutions in such cases; but 
temporary ones, even for us, are not only possible but even obligatory” (p. 1). 
They are positive if they approach the truth. But if even this does not come 
about, still there remains as consolation for the investigator one more observa- 
tion made by the same Potebnja, who was not only a scholar and a linguist but 
also a deep-thinking philosopher and methodologist of science in general: ‘“The 
investigator has no reason to fear the reproach that he himself is not certain of 
the truth of his own words: if the path he has chosen proves to be mistaken, the 
advantage for others lies in the fact that they will see this erroneousness” (Dva 
issledovanija 44). But this was not, of course, the primary intention of the 
author. 

The author is greatly indebted to Prof. Roman Jakobson for many useful 
bibliographical references as well as for stimulating and fruitful discussions which 
he had with the author on several aspects of the subject, while the work was in 


progress. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE FORMATION OF BELORUSSIAN 


Il y avait lieu d’ezaminer d’abord en quelle 
mesure les innovations russes pourraient re- 
monter & des divisions dialectales daiant de 
V’époque slave commune. 

A. Meillet, 189. 


But if with our own eyes we examine the 
question of mized or unmized languages, we 
will have to agree that there is not and cannot 
be one single pure unmized language. 


J. Baudouin de Courtenay, 14. 


1. THe Status OF THE PROBLEM. 


For a long time Slavic linguistics did not know where the Belorussian lan- 
guage belonged, how it had been formed, and when it had arisen. While some re- 
garded it as a dialect of Russian (Maksymovyé, 1837, Sreznevskij, Kolosov, 
Zytec’kyj, Potebnja, Budilovit, Karskij), others associated it with Ukrainian 
(Miklosich, Ohonovs’kyj, *Netuj—Levyc’kyj), or even derived the Russian lan- 
guage (Rus.) from a cross between Ukrainian (Ukr.) and Belorussian (BR) 
(NadeZdin). The failure of the attempts to designate clearly the position of BR 
among the E. Slavic languages led to the formation of peculiar views to the 
effect that BR in general has no independent features but is simply a transition 
from Ukr. to Rus. Potebnja, Dva issledovanija 53, was responsible for the state- 
ment that in BR “there is not a single phonetic feature which is not repeated at 
least somewhere in Great Russia, and consequently the Belorussian dialect 
definitely belongs to the group of Great Russian dialects, and at that, to the 
southern ones” ,—whereas lexically he placed BR under an all-pervasive Ukr. 
influence (54). Sobolevskij, O govorax 21, wrote: ‘“The Belorussian dialect repre- 
sents a transition from the Great Russian to the Little Russian dialect, and, at 
the same time, a center, approached, on the one hand by the Great Russian, and 
on the other by the Little Russian dialects”. Lehr—-Splawifiski, Stoswnki 70, 
directly denied BR any sort of characteristic features and in general any in- 
dependent development: ‘Belorussian, finally, just like Little Russian, has a 
rather uniform character, owing to the fact that it lies entirely within the north- 
western part of the old South Russian group, but at the same time, it is a com- 
plex without clearly individual features:' it can be defined briefly as an originally 
South Russian area not included in the development of the oldest features of 
either Little or Great Russian’”’. 

Lehr-Splawifiski acknowledges cekan’e—dzekan’e to be the sole characteristic 
feature of BR, and he relates it to the 17th century (71). But earlier, Maksy- 


1 Italics mine. Y. 8. 
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movyé (1839) and, in part, Jagié (cf. pp. 32, 34), were inclined towards similar 
views, and later, van Wijk took a like stand (Est 25). 

In precisely the same way, the problem of the component elements which gave 
rise to the BR people and language was and remains unsolved. It was very easy 
to formulate a phrase to the effect that they had originated from the Dregoviéi, 
Radimiti, and Kriviéi (Lappo, 190: Ezuvitaw, 186; Udal’cov, 100). Actually, 
however, this formulation is the manifestation of a desire to disregard the com- 
plexity of the real facts. Even Udal’cov was obliged, in naming the Krivi¢i, 
to add “‘in part, the Krivi¢i (of Polotsk)’’. The problem lies in the fact that the 
Kriviéi also indisputably took part, to a great extent, in the formation of the 
Rus. people and language—a fact which even Kostomarov, in his day, knew 
fully well. He assumed that the land of the Cud’ had at first been colonized by 
the Krivi¢i, and in order to explain the difference between the language of 
Novgorod and BR he posited a later, secondary, colonization of these lands 
“by another branch of the Slavs, close to, but most probably identical with, 
that out of which the presert-day South Russian and Little Russian people 
was formed” (II). And for the other lands colonized by the Kriviéi (see below, 
Section 7), he assumed the influence of special “historical circumstances” 
and of substrata consisting of foreign tribes or nations (3f.). But on the other 
hand, it is quite possible that other E. Slavic tribes participated—wholly or in 
part—in the formation of the BR people and language. Thus, Rastorguev, in 
his book Seversko-belorusskij govor, tried to prove that the Severjane were com- 
pletely absorbed into the BR people; and Stankevié, Na¢yrk 36, considered that 
Rastorguev had actually proved this and added the Drevljane as well as the 
Vjatiti to ‘the tribes of the Krivichian people” (op. cit., 36f., Kryviééyna 13)! 

And finally—time, chronology. The most widespread view is that the BR 
language was formed within the confines of the 14-16th century. ‘In the 14th 
century, the Belorussian dialect begins, phonetically and morphologically, to 
stand out against the general background of the Russian language”’; ‘‘the 16th 
century was the time of the definitive formation of the structure of the present- 
day Belorussian dialect”, wrote NedeSev, 63f.; later, Karskij, I, 94, associated 
the rise of the BR language and nation with the unification of the corresponding 
tribes in the Lithuanian state,—.e., he related the phenomenon to a period after 
the 13th century. The same trend prevails in the science of the USSR: ‘The 
formation of independent national Belorussian and Ukrainian languages is 
observed as early as the 16th century’ (Udal’cov 100). Nevertheless, it is clear 
that if the original cause and sole motive force behind the formation of BR had 
been the fact that it once belonged to one state—the Lithuanian—, then this 
language would have embraced not only the area of present-day Belorussia, but 
also all the Ukrainian lands, except perhaps Transcarpathia, Bukovina, Galicia, 
and, in part, Podlasie, for all these lands entered, at the time, into the composi- 
tion of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Thus it turns out that it was not merely 
a matter of a newly formed adherence to one state, but that already before this, 
the BR and Ukr. languages, or at least the necessary conditions for them, must 
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have been in existence. And historical science, as early as the 19th century, un- 
derstood this quite well. Dovnar—Zapol’skij, 1, assumed, in a cautious manner, 
it is true, that an original ethnographic kinship had existed among the Dre- 
goviti, Radimié¢i, and Kriviéi, in spite of the fact that politically the Radimi¢i 
belonged to Chernigov. ‘‘The history of the Radimiéi’’, he wrote (2), ‘‘indicates, 
perhaps, the very fact that already in ancient times, the above-mentioned tribes 
had common ethnographic peculiarities which helped them fuse into one na- 
tionality, in spite of fragmentation from within and influence from without’. 
In precisely the same way, Golubovskij, Smolensk 41, directing his attention to 
the dialectal coincidences of Polotsk and Smolensk, as well as of Pskov and Nov- 
gorod—coincidences older than the political influence of Lithuania—advanced 
the statement that originally the tribes entering into the composition of the BR 
people were etkuographically akin. This did not prevent later investigators, 
however, and outstanding ones at that, from subsequently holding the view that 
the BR language arose late, as a result of the crossing of various influences (e.g., 
Saxmatov, Oéerk XLIII; Durnovo, Razyskanija 5) or as a result of the unity 
of the processes of phonetic and morphological development in the entire ‘‘Rus- 
sian’”’ area as late as the 13th century, and still later in its southern group—.e. in 
dialects which were the ancestors of Ukrainian, Belorussian, and South Russian 
(Lehr-Sptawifiski, Stosunki 65ff.). 

Thus unfortunately, Spicyn’s words, 1899, still retain their importance in full 
—the words with which he concluded his famous article ‘‘Rasselenie drevne— 
russkix plemén po arxeologiéeskim dannym”’. In spite of a few unavoidable 
corrections as to details, this article is by no means obsolete. ‘“‘Archeological 
investigations do not indicate the existence of any special Belorussian tribe in 
the 11th century, unless we consider the Radimi¢i and Vjati¢i to have been such 
a tribe, and for this we have hardly any grounds. In the question of these very 
Belorussians, there is one point on which philological and archeological investiga- 
tions have coincided, but, strangely, have reached a conclusion that is at variance 
with reality. Both the former and the latter agree in concluding that the Krivi¢i 
belonged to the northern group of Old Russian tribes, 7.e., to the Great Russiar.s, 
whereas all the places where archeological excavations have revealed the burial- 
mounds of the Krivi¢i (of Polotsk and Smolensk) in the 11th century, are at 
the present time populated not by Great Russians but by Belorussians. We cannot 
bring ourselves to believe in a mass shift of tribes, but a complete change-over 
of one tribe into another, during the course of 6-7 centuries, even though it be 
of one Russian tribe into another Russian tribe, is hardly likely. We see no way 
out of this dilemma” (339f.). 

As was said above, these conclusions of Spicyn’s article have not lost their 
pertinence.? Nevertheless, in various branches of science, much preliminary 
material has been collected which may finally solve the riddle and throw light 

2 Twenty-three years later, he himself wrote: ‘‘Although new investigations have added 


more material, they have not altered the old considerations but have actually reinforced 
them’”’ (Arzeologija, 12). 
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on these obscure problems, so that it is now possible to say that we are at present 
confronted by the problem of synthesizing these data; and we ca:: now hope that 
even if this synthesis does not solve the problems definitively, it will at least 
outline the path by which this solution can be reached. The task of the present 
work is to note this path within the limits of linguistic problems. 

A national language can absorb the features of various dialects and even of 
other languages; but the sine qua non for its rise is the existence of a center, a 
geographical point around which this language crystallizes. If most of the at- 
tempts until now to show when, how, and out of what components BR arose have 
proved to be mistaken or not well-founded, this is due, among other things, to 
the fact that they almost never posed the problem of such a center. The usual 
method consisted in regarding the BR language as a sum of properties, a sum of 
phonetic, morphological, syntactic, and lexical features. It is natural that very 
many of these features existed in neighboring languages—Ukr., 8. Rus., N. Rus., 
and Polish—and thus BR was ‘‘fragmentized’”’ to such an extent that in general 
it lost any sort of “identity” of its own and actually became a mere transitional 
bridge between the languages in the midst of which it was geographically located. 
Nevertheless, quite apart from the fact that the existence of common features 
does not necessarily presuppose a common development (‘‘Es ist ein gar hiufig 
begegnendes Vorurteil, dass man aus gleichen Resultaten . . . auch gleich auf 
Identitat lautlichen Erscheinungen verschiedener Sprachgebiete schliesst’’— 
Vasmer, Kritisches 211-212)—even if these features arose in the two languages 
interdependently and interconnectedly, even then it is important to know 
whence they came, where they had arisen, where the center of their diffusion was, 
and why they expanded into another language. If, for example, there are common 
BR-Ukr. linguistic features, they may be the result of: a) independent develop- 
ment, b) an expansion from BR into Ukr., c) an expansion from Ukr. into BR, 
and d) an absorption by both languages of a part of some dialect where these 
features had originally arisen. The solution of these provlems is important for 
an understanding of the origin of either language, immeasurably more important 
than the customary enumeration of common features. This is so especially with 
regard to BR. While it is true that BR does not possess any phonetic features of 
great importance which do not also exist in any one of the neighboring languages, 
still this by no means denotes a priori either that BR is not an independent lan- 
guage or that it acquired these features from other languages. 

The subsequent exposition of the present work follows from these considera- 
tions. By examining separate features of BR, chiefly its phonetic system, from 
this point of view, we shall attempt to arrive at a reconstruction of the center of 
diffusion of BR linguistic features. Particular significance will be attached here 
to an examination of the peculiar features which, according to the traditional 
conception, relate BR to Ukr. (Section 2) and of features which relate it to S. 
Rus. Of the latter, special importance has been assigned to the rise and develop- 
ment of akan’e, and Section 3 in particular will be devoted to it. This analysis 
will bring us to the problem of the rise of BR, a problem closely connected with 
that of the substrata (Section 7). Three other sections will be devoted to the 
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diffusion (of features) of BR towards the north, south, and east as well as to the 
boundaries established for this diffusion by linguistic and historical develop- 
ment—as a result of which the BR area acquired its present make-up. The final, 
8th, section will be devoted to conclusions, 7.e., inferences of a preliminary nature, 
insofar as they can be formed at the present time. 


2. BELORUSSIAN-UKRAINIAN COMMON FEATURES. 


Among such fea‘ures there is one which unquestionably extends back into 
prehistoric times and embraces both languages in their entirety. This is the shift 
of 1 > w after o (< *tl, *il) before a consonant. Buzuk, Sproba 32, was right in 
emphasizing that this change must have taken place before the fall of the re- 
duced vowels in a weakened position; for this shift does not exist where » stood 
after 1 (e.g., BR, Ukr. holka—cf. Stankevit, Dyspaljatalizacyja 242ff.; this view 
was also shared by Hancov—See ZJFV UAN, V, 265). One may think that the 
labiovelarization of | here was connected with the corresponding development 
of *el > olo, and consequently relate it to a still earlier period. It is especially 
characteristic that both BR and Ukr. also have a common exception to this 
shift—the word polk—a phenomenon which to this day has not been explained. 
Inasmuch 2s it is impossible to assume here any sort of special character for 
l (cf. Kiparski, 292f.), we must regard the penetration of this Germanism into 
the Slavic dialects which gave rise to BR and Ukr., as having occurred later than 
the time when the law of 1 > w still operated. This confirms incidentally the 
assumption of Kiparski, 209, that this word was borrowed, not from prehistoric 
Old Germanic, but from Gothic, if not still later, from OHG. Be that as it may, 
the fact that / was retained in this word compels us to relate the shift of 1 > w 
to a period a few hundred years earlier than the 11th—12th centuries.' 

We cennot with the same certainty regard the change g > (y>) h as a pre- 
historic BR-Ukr. phenomenon. To this very day, dating of this phenomenon 
varies between the 10th and 13th centuries (Vaillant, 33; Avanesov, Geogr. 45). 
This is not the place to give a survey of the manifold literature on the problem; 
suffice it to say that the chief arguments in favor of the antiquity of g > h (or 7), 
besides considerations of a phonemic character (Trubetzkoy, in Sbornik na éest 
L. Miletié, Sofia 1933) are, on the one hand, the presence in Lithuanian of BR 
loan words with h, which allegedly preserve the BR vowel length (idiju < 
hudzic’, tikas < huk, iitaryti < hutaryc’, rgbas < hryb—Buga, Beziehungen 55), 
and on the other hand, the spelling praz in Constantine Porphyrogenitus (Saxma- 
tov, Vvedenie 81; Buzuk, Narys 30; the objections of Selistev, Review 312, are 


1 True, it is possible to assume the restoration of 1, if the word was borrowed for the 
second time from the Varingians—cf. the place-name in the Perejaslavl’ principality on the 
Udaj Polk(o)sténe, derived from the Old Swedish *Folkstén (Vasmer, Wikinger 23; Andri- 
jakev, Perejaslav 10). There is, however, no proof, it seems, that this word was borrowed at 
this time. There is no foundation to the views of V. Petrus’, ‘“K voprosu o proisxozdenii 
fonetiéeskoj formy leksem potk i mowa v pol’skom jazyke’’; Izvestija Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
Ovid. Lit. i jaz., VI, 1, 1947. As for the shift of 1 > y at the end of the preterit masculine of 
verbs, as Simovié, ZNTS, 155, pointed out, this phenomenon is not only of a later date but 
aiso of a non-phonetic character. 
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hardly convincing, in view of the comparison of the Slavic and Scandinavian 
names for the Dnieper Rapids, which was made by Falk 113ff). The opponents 
of this view refer to the rendition of Old Scandinavian personal names, where g 
is systematically given as I, whereas A is not reproduced at all (cf. Svjencic’kyj, 
118); the force of this proof is diminished, however, by reference, on the one 
hand, to the fact that Kiev might have acquired the Varingian names in a ready- 
made Novgorodian transliteration (Karskij, Belorussy I, 96), and, on the other 
hand, by uncertainty as to whether h was pronounced in the Swedish language of 
that time (Thérnqvist, 47, 114). On the other hand, as regards Lithuanian bor- 
rowings from BR, in all the examples given by Buga, it is the BR stressed 
syllable that corresponds to the Lithuanian long vowel, and actually one would 
have to check to see whether this length really reflects an original Slavic length 
or the “‘length’”’ of stressed syllables. Thus, for the time being, it would be more 
prudent not to regard the problem of the chronology of g > A in BR and Ukr. 
as definitively solved (a similar position was held by van Wijk, Est 20). Some 
light may possibly be shed by an investigation of place names in present-day 
Rumanian and, in part, Hungarian, territory, if the thesis is accepted that 
Moldavia and “Transylvanian Rus’”’ were colonized, in the 10th century, by the 
Uliéi and the Tiverci.? But here too the first impressions are contradictory, for 
if, on the one hand, we have the Hungarian Galambos—Ukr. Holubyci (Niederle, 
219), still, on the other hand, in Moldavia, we find forms like Horodistea, Horo- 
dea (Sergievskij, 335). Thus, what is needed here is a special, careful study of 
place-names in conjunction with an investigation of the time when the various 
settlements were founded. 

Of still greater importance for us is the fact that there is no certainty that this 
process was actually common and simultaneous in Ukr. and BR (as was con- 
sidered proven by N. Trubetzkoy, Sbornik Miletié 270, and by Lehr—Splawiski, 
Kilka uwwag 374). Selistev, Zamecanija 36, was right in emphasizing that the 
intensity of this process was different in S. Rus., where g > 7, from what it was 
in Ukr. and BR, where g > h. But if this is so, then it is possible that the process 
was of a different intensity and tempo in BR from what it was in Ukr.* True, 
it is traditionally held that the distinction of y and h ha no phonemic signifi- 
cance; but even this assertion requires re-examination, especially if we accept 
the theory of the distinctive features of phonemes (see R. Jakobson, G. Fant, 
M. Halle. Preliminaries to Speech Analysis. The Distinctive Features and Their 


2 On the Tiverci, see K. H. Menges, ‘‘The Oriental Elements in the Vocabulary of the 
Oldest Russian Epos,” Suppl. to Word, 7, 1951, pp. 52ff. Cf. G. Fedorov, ‘‘Tivercy.’’ Vestnik 
drevnej istorii, 1952, 2. 

3 This distinction, however, in no way makes it possible to agree with the opinion of 
Avanesov, Geogr. 46, on the secondary character of h in the dialects of the Smolensk area. 
Such a secondary character for h is not confirmed either by historical evidence or by the 
present-day pronunciation. Avanesov requires it in order to identify genetically the entire 
northern half of BR with N. Rus. dialects; for otherwise, he would not be able to find a basis 
for his theory of the origin of akan’e. There are enough instances both of akan’e and of 
traces of h in old Pskov, 7.e. much further to the north of Smolensk, to refute this view (see 
below, Sections 3 and 4). 
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Correlates 1952), for obviously it is not the same thing if the sound differs from 
x as all voiced consonants differ from unvoiced consonants, or if the sound is 
correlated with x only by virtue of its position in the system. In thus giving our 
attention to all these unexplained matters, we will find it more prudent, in our 
survey, not to ascribe decisive significance to this phenomenon. 

On the other hand, the partial preservation of the group kv- before é < *oj, 
especially in BR kvet, Ukr. kvit, may be an old common feature of BR and Ukr.; 
as is well known, this feature also appears in S. Rus. dialects (Tula, Kursk, 
Voronezh provinces), as well as in Pskovian dialects (Kryms’kyj, Govor 399). In 
Ukr., on the other hand, it is far more typical of N. Ukr. dialects than of the 
south-eastern ones, where the form cvit with its derivatives is rather widely used. 
One can readily convince oneself of this even by glancing at the quotations in 
Hrinéenko’s dictionary, s.v. kvit and cvit with their derivatives. The existence 
of the form kvit in SE. Ukr. dialects is not characteristic, for these dialects, as is 
well known, were formed from a cross between north and southwestern dialects, 
so that this form was certainly brought in from the N. Thus we are here dealing 
not with BR-Ukr. but with a N. Ukr.-BR-S. Rus. feature. 

An entire complex of such common N. Ukr.—BR sound features may be ob- 
served in connection with the fall of the reduced vowels, » and ». But prior to 
dealing with them we will find it well worth while calling to mind that the de- 
velopment of ¢ > e in unstressed syllables may also have had such a common 
character (BR-N. Ukr., at least). In present-day BR, it can be distinguished 
only in dialects without full akan’e, 7.e., in some of the S. BR dialects, where e 
is to be found not only from old ¢ but also from old ’a (e.g., maslenica, ejco— 
Karskij II: I, 95ff.; Buzuk, Da xarakterystyki 156). In N. Ukr., however, this 
feature is limited, it seems,‘ chiefly to reflexes of ¢ (cf. Myxal’éuk, 474f.), and 
this compels us to assume that the shift of the alternation of stressed ‘a: un- 
stressed e to instances where there was originally no ¢e may have been connected, 
in 8. BR, with the extension of akan’e to these dialects.5 In such a case, Hancov, 


‘It can be assumed that in the N. Ukr. dialects where all instances of unstressed ’a 
changed to e, there is a difference betweer reflexes of ¢ and those of ’a: before the former, 
consonants are hard, and before the latter, they are soft (cf. Hancov, Kljasyfikacija 95). 
But almost all the records of N. Ukr. dialects are so careless in this respect that they do not 
allow definite confirmation or refutation of it. Furthermore, even if the records are phonet- 
ically exact, there is still not enough information for any definite conclusions. E.g., there is 
no doubt of the exactness of the recording of the form tehajut’ from the village of Ljubeé 
in the Chernigov area, in Synjavs’kyj, Ljubeé 93; but the importance of this is undermined 
by the fact that according to the testimony of the author, 94, the use, in this dialect, of 
ny—ni or ne—nje is irrelevant, that hard and soft consonants before e and y/i do not con- 
stitute separate phonemes. For this reason, we must regard this, so far, only as an hypothe- 
sis (cf. Durnovo, K dialektologii 154), which is nonetheless probable, for it corresponds to 
the principle of a different reflex of middle vowels in stressed and unstressed syllables, as 
is typical of N. Ukr. (and S. BR) dialects. 

5 In this way it would be possible to explain why this feature appears rather frequently 
in the chancellery language of the Lithuanian state, even later, when, as was correctly ob- 
served by Stang, Kanzleisprache 115, 122, 163, the importance of the Ukr. and S. BR element 
jo this language had sharply declined. In avoiding akan’e, the scribes were able to base 
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257, would be right in assuming that we are here dealing, in N. Ukr., not with 
the later change of unstressed a after palatalized consonants, but with an original 
double reflex of ¢: ¢ > ’a under stress, and ¢ > e, when not under stress. But at 
any rate, whether this feature be regarded as old or as more recent,® there is no 
doubt that its area consisted of N. Ukr. and S. BR dialects. This is indisputably 
confirmed by the fact that one “exception” is shared in common: from an un- 
stressed position, e (<¢) is shifted to a stressed position in the verb forms; BR 
hljadzéc’—Ukr. hljadtty: hlédjaéy, uhlédiv (cf. Karskij, II: I, 102; Hladkyj, 99). 
Such minor deviations, particularly in such a widespread word, cannot be due to 
chance or to borrowing, but testify, rather, to a common process. We must 
emphasize very strongly that this process: 1) began, in any event, before the BR 
and Ukr. lands were united in the Lithuanian state; and 2) covered, not all of 
Ukr. and all of BR, but N. Ukr. and S. BR. 

I shall now proceed to an examination of the features that are directly or in- 
directly connected with the fall of the reduced vowels—features common to 
Ukr. and BR dialects. These include: 

1) The development of diphthongs or, rather, polyphthongs (in accordance 
with the terminology of Dolobko, 94) from o and e in syllables after which the 
fall of # or » took place. What is shared in common here is not only the fact 
that these vowels are polyphthongized, but also the fact that two such polyph- 
thongs exist, one originating from o and e before hard consonants, and the other, 
from e before soft consonants and from é—again, a distribution which clearly 
testifies to a common process, in spite of the fact that the phonetic manifestation 
of both types of polyphthong varies in different dialects. As a result of the disap- 
pearance of these polyphthongs, especially in BR dialects, and partly as a result 
of their optional heterogeneous pronunciation (sonanty niejednolite, according 
to the characterization of Rozwadowski, O dyftongach 214), the exact boundary 
of the area where they were used has not been established. At any rate, they 
occur all through southern, and right up to central, Belorussia. Karskij, II: I, 
133, traced it through Grodno—Lida and further to the south of Minsk—Ihumen- 
Bobrujsk; Buzuk, Nevel’ 3, observed polyphthongs in the vicinity of Bobrujsk; 
Vowk-Levanovité, Rysy 153, establishes residues of polyphthongs 27 versts to 
the NW of Bobrujsk. As for Ukr., they are known only in its northern dialects, 
while not a trace of them has turned up in the SW dialects, even in the very 
archaic Carpathian dialects. Even though a large number of investigators accept 
the existence of polyphthongs in these areas in antiquity, I consider as correct 
the view of Lehr-Splawifiski, Review 212f., and of Kurylo, Sproba, that 7 (u, 





their spelling on non-akan’e dialects with which they were acquainted (N. Ukr.), and there 
they found e in such cases. In this very way, it might be proved that the role of conservative 
or at least of controlling factor in the chancellery language of the Lithuanian state was 
played not so much by the CS tradition as by a levelling with N. Ukr. pronunciation. 

¢ Even if the matter is approached most cautiously, this feature, in both languages, dates 
at the latest from the 14th century, where all the numerous examples are to be found: Pripet’ 
(Hyp., 4); in the Kamjanka Cet’ja of 1489—see Karskij, II: I, 95; in Ukrainian charters 
of the 14th century—Kuraszkiewicz, 80f; in the Luc’k Gospel of the 14th century—Buzuk, 
Luc’k, 121; in BR charters of the 16th century—Stang, Kanzleisprache, 34, 118). 
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ti...) < 0, e in these dialects developed as the result of a narrowing of 0, e and 
not as the result of polyphthongization, and thus, that there were never any 
polyphthongs here. Consequently, polyphthongs can be characterized as a N. 
Ukr.-S. BR feature. 

2) Development of the groups r, / plus weak a, ». On BR and N. Ukr. soil, 
these groups developed into ry and ly (in BR, into li7 as well). Lehr-Sptawifski, 
Stosunkt 61, was quite right in stressing the antiquity of this feature—no later 
than the 11th century—, for it was usually connected with the first syllable of 
the word, which was the position where « and » dropped out first. Isolated in- 
stances of the omission of the liquid are encountered everywhere in all E. Slavic 
languages, but most frequently in the word krostiti—e.g., in N. BR—in the lan- 
guage of the Polotsk charters of 1407 and c. 1450. péréxstils (Stang, Polozk 22, 
66), but this is explained, apparently, by the fact that at the time that this 
change was effected, the word krostiti was not yet a part of the popular language. 
In principle, however, we have a different reflex in SW. Ukr. dialects, where, 
predominantly, either an “irrational vowel’ is preserved alongside the liquid, 
or else the vowel y/e is used before the liquid: karvi, xrabet—kyrnic’i, kernic’a, 
in the records of Durnovo, Paezdka 225f. (and much more rarely, ry, ly: ef. 
Pan’kevyé, 69f., 160ff). These types, characteristic particularly of the Car- 
pathian districts, in various words, extend even further to the E. (cf. Hancov, 
204)—right up to the district of Lypovec’, in the province of Kiev (Hancov, 
Kljasyfikacija 120—with reference to Zbiér wiadomoseci z antropologji krajowej, 
8, pp. 119-121). Lehr-Sptawifiski, Stosunki 62, was right in regarding this as 
proof of the fact that the vocalization of r, / (or ra, la) in these dialects is a 
rather new phenomenon; but he did not draw from this the conclusion that might 
naturally have followed: that the development of the groups 7, / plus weak 2, » 
took place at different times and in different ways in N. and SW. Ukr. dialects 
(for the manifestation of this process in 8. Rus. dialects, see below, Section 6). 

This is corroborated by the analogical development of the dative form of the 
pronoun, moné. If, as is usually done, the Ukr. form meni can still be explained as 
being due to the influence of the gen.-acc. forms (Kul’bakin, 60, Buzuk, Narys 
71),° nevertheless, it is impossible to do this for the frequent dialectal form, Ukr. 
myni, known also under stress (““V obijmax tvojix zabuvaju, 8éo d’myni zblyZa- 
jet’sja smert’”’, V. Patovs’kyj, ‘Ladi j} Mareni’ 73); it is likewise impossible to 
do this for the BR dialectal (and S. Rus.) form mint, adduced by Karskij, II, 


7 It is a misunderstanding when Durnovo, Sokolov, 49, assert that these groups de- 
veloped, in BR, into ro and lo, under stress, and that for this reason, BR has prohlynuw, 
krysyc’ but hlotka, kro’ka. Stress played no role here; and o in the latter examples is ex- 
plained by the fact that » here was strong: gloteka, kro’eka. This is one of the numerous 
errors in the BR part—the weakest part in the entire work— of this book. For the old exam- 
ples, see Stankevié, Kitab, 147f. 

8 But this is not very probable: in the second personal pronoun, the stem of the Dat. is 
actually the same as that of the Instr. (tobi—toboju) as contrasted with the Gen.—Acc. tebe, 
and generally, in declension, the Dat. is much closer to the Instr. than to the Gen. It is 
more likely that the form meni originated phonetically from moné, and that, once it had 
originated, it was understood as a form with the same stem as the Gen.—Acc. mene. The latter 
explains the BR dialectal form mjane, from the district of Lepel’ (Karskij, II, 2, 256). 
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2, 256, in records from the vicinity of VeliZ and Vitebsk. As early as 1907, 
Vasil’ev, K xarakteristike 256, ventured the conjecture that here the group 
m + weak » developed in a manner parallel to that of the groups r, 1 + 42, ». 
Important BR parallels—historical ones—are given by Stankevié, Kitab 148,— 
the form of the numeral in the nom. case, osmi, and the present-day dialectological 
record from the district of OSmjany, mthla, mihlec’; of interest also is the form 
mis’cjuk < mostjuke (Veda, 1952, 7, 221). This conjecture found corroboration 
in the fact that the Transcarpathian dialects where r, | or ra, la were preserved 
for a long time, also retain, over a wide area, the dat. form, mni and rarely have 
men’i, min’t (Pan’kevyé, 262f.; Durnovo, Paezdka 228; Kurylo, Review 386). 
Thus, here as well, the SW. Ukr. dialects display a peculiarity in their develop- 
ment. 

In speaking of mni ~ myni ~ meni, we proceeded to an examination of the 
fate of liquids and nasals + weak 2, », at the beginning of the word. The de- 
velopment of these groups is characterized by the appearance of the vowel 7 
before initial liquids and nasals. This time the feature embraces the entire Ukr. 
language, all the S. BR dialects, and, in part, N. BR: Ukr. and BR irvaty ~ 
irvac’, im/h/la, irzac’. In N. BR, o-/a- often appears instead of 7-: arzany, Orsa, 
although 7- is no exception here either, for, as is well known, 7- extends even 
further to the N., to N. Rus. dialects. Buzuk, Nevel’ 8, notes irza, irvala in the 
vicinity of Nevel’. Examination of the numerous examples collected in Karskij, 
II: I, 315ff., however, suffices to convince one that the overwhelming majority of 
forms with o-/a- occurs in N. BR, whereas the examples in 7- are predominant in 
the S., except for the word arzany, which extends far to the S. (owing to the 
tendency to avoid homonymy with the root irz- in the word irza? It must also 
not be forgotten that this word is unknown in Ukr. and therefore moved to the 
S. from a northern area, possibly in a northern phonetic form). One must also 
bear in mind that in some instances initial o-/a- may not have originated pho- 
netically, but may have been attached to a substantive or adjective from a 
preceding preposition. Such was certainly the case with the word awtorak (from 
va + wtorak) and possibly with the place name Ora (vs + Resu > vo R&u > 
v Orgu, from which the nom. Orga was abstracted). Otherwise, however, the 
appearance of o-/a- in N. BR prepares the transition to 8. and N. Rus., where it 
is actually the initial forms or-, ar-, al-, (om-, etc.) that are typical (cf. Vasil’ev, 
K xarakteristike 255; Budde, K istorii 64; Petrovskaja, 4). 

The alternation of 7: * , formed in this way in Ukr. and BR, chiefly S. BR, was 
carried over to words which did not begin with a liquid or a nasal, supported also, 
in part, by the reflexes of the old groups 7-7 (Saxmatov, Ocerk 259ff., van Wijk, 
78ff.; cf. Selistev, Zamecanija 41). The convergence of the prepositions iz ~ s 
gave rise, alongside of k and »v, to the forms 7k and rarely iv. The center where 
these forms are used is made up of N. Ukr. and S. BR dialects (cf. BR examples 
in Karskij, op. cit., 219; it is characteristic that in present-day Ukr. poetry, the 
form ik is used virtually exclusively by the Chernigovian, P. Tyéyna: “Ste % 
jak ruku prytulyv K sereju 7k svomu’’), and this evidently indicates that it was 
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actually here that the phenomenon of prothetic vowels underwent special de- 
velopment and acquired special meaning in the system of the language. As for 
W. Ukr. id (with the dative), this preposition may, as opposed to Vasil’ev, K 
zarakteristike 257, rather be a phenomenon of a different order, a mere adaptation 
of the preposition to vid, pid (cf. zdijnjaty, which Miklosich, 449, explained as 
being due to the influence of the type pidijnjaty); but this problem requires a 
separate study. As is well known, prothetic 7 is also encountered in S. Rus. 
dialects. 

3) The reflex of a, » before 7. This is one of the most intricate problems in the 
historical grammar of the E. Slavic languages. It becomes particularly compli- 
cated owing to the twofold reflex of these groups in Ukr., which scholars have 
ascertained but are unable to explain: Gen. Pl. nocéej—noéyj; solovej—solovij. A 
variegated picture is presented also by OCS, but it is not worth while discussing 
this problem here. Attempts were made to find phonetic or morphological ex- 
planations for the diversity of Ukr. data. The phonetic explanations amounted 
to distinguishing the old groups yi, iz, on the one hand, from 2, »% on the other, 
but, as was pointed out by Sobolevskij, Zametki 124f., an original -i- can be 
posited for only a few words actually: pijavka, sijat’, prijatel’; as for zabijaka, 
this is, rather, a Polonism. Selistev, K izuéeniju 472f., also, Review 318, tried to 
explain this by means of data from the S. Rus. dialects of Livny and Stéigry, 
which have dissimilative akan’e. In a pre-tonic syllable before the group -ej, 
these dialects have, in part, ‘a (ar’apéj ‘thistle’, javréj, carvéj, cartéj, zil’anéj) 
and, in part, 7 (sam-tritéj; plicéj, svicéj, ditéj, daciréj, dviréj). The presence of ’a 
in a pre-tonic syllable is held to indicate an old -2j, and the presence of 7, an old 
-oj. These considerations are unconvincing: the word javrej must be excluded 
from the list, for it never had -v7 or -7j; in the word ar’apej, one must reason, the 
dialect makes use of the suffix -é& (cf. Vondrak, I, 515), as is the case, by the way, 
in the Ukr. dialectal (SW.) solovij—gen. solovija, as contrasted with the NE. and 
literary form, solovej—solovja; cf., on the other hand, SW. zmyj as contrasted 
with N., SE., and literary zmij. The rest of the words, except for the adjective 
sam-tritej, are all gen. pl. of substantives, and these had the same endings. Con- 
sequently, we must seek a different explanation for the changes of the pre-tonic 
vowel in this dialect (Is it not possible that it is simply the influence of Rus. 
literary ikan’e that appears in words with 7 in a pretonic syllable?). 

Durnovo, Oéerk 221, and also Durnovo, Sokolov, 49, assumed that in Ukr. 
and BR, -yj must be unstressed, while -ej can appear only if stressed. This state- 
ment is out of place as far as BR is concerned, for in most BR dialects, virtually 
no distinction is made between e and 7 in post-tonic position. And as far as SW 
Ukr. data are concerned, -yj appears here even when under stress: ljudyj, etc. 

Morphological explanations have been equally unconvincing. The reflex -yj 
was taken to be the only phonetic reflex in Ukr., whereas -ej was explained as 
being due to the influence of the other cases of -i- stems in the plural (dverej 
instead of dveryj, due to the influence of the dat. dverem and the loc. dverex— 
Karskij, I, 99; Saxmatov, Oéerk 258). But the morphology of the E. Slav. lan- 
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guages does not possess instances where the dat. and loc. pl. exert influence on 
the gen. pl., and certainly it is impossible to base inductive inferences upon the 
ineffectual, deteriorating endings of the dat. and loc. pl. of -i- stems.° 

The data, however, can be somewhat more simply systematized, if we examine 
their territorial distribution. SW. Ukr. dialects have only -yj in all instances.— 
including the gen. pl.,—both stressed and unstressed. (Zilyns’kyj, Dialekty 245; 
in the Carpathian dialects, Pan’kevyé, 228, 232, establishes the absolute pre- 
dominance of -yj, except for three examples in -ej which require special explana- 
tion and verification). On the other hand, N. Ukr. and BR have -ej in the gen. 
pl. as well as in the word solovej and the BR verabej, while in all other instances 
they have -ij and -yj. And that is the way it is in the oldest texts in N. BR, 
—cf. Stang, Polozk 53 (the form ljudii is CS), Kanzleisprache 74, whereas S. 
BR texts naturally present a confused picture,—cf. the examples in Karskij, IT: 
I, 259f. See also Section 6, for S. Rus. dialects. The reasons for such a distribu- 
tion of the data in N. Ukr. and BR are of no concern to us here. What is very 
important is the fact that within the limits of this twofold reflex, the data are 
distributed consistently and that here too N. Ukr. is not different from BR, at 
least from S. BR. 

The reflex » before i occurred also under conditions of sandhi. Final -» also 
developed into -i here. There are many examples of this in Old Kievan texts 
(cf. Kolessa, 519), whose position within the N. Ukr. dialectal system is indis- 
putable. Today, a residue of this reflex may be the use of the 3rd person form of 
verbs, in -cz, in 8. BR dialects: én bjahici, jany baéyci in the dialect of Gomel 
(Ramanaw, 135), and also in the district of Rogachev (Rastorguev, Seversk. 174). 
Karskij, II, 346, 355, gives such forms for the districts of Senno, Gomel, Belica, 
Rogachev. The form és’cjaka (‘is’), used also in literary BR, was fashioned out of 
the 3rd pers. sg. form és’ce (+ the particle ka), where the final vowel is of the 
same origin. Regarding these verb forms as a trace of Dregovitian dialects, 
Sobolevskij, Govor 315, associated them with instances of spelling in Old Kievan 
monuments (Lacking in convincing force is the argument of W. Kuraszkiewicz, 
“W sprawie koficéwki 3 sg., pl. praes. -ti w gwarach biatoruskich i pédinocno- 
wielkoruskich”, Slavia, 13, 1934-35. The influence of the infinitive, which he 
posited, may possibly have been nothing more than a conservative factor.) Thus 
in these residues we find one more convergence in the development of N. Ukr. 
and 8. BR. We can speak of such a convergence also with respect to the post- 
prefixal vowel in words like lit. Ukr. zijty, pidijmaty. As was pointed out by 
Hancov, Do istoriji zvukiv v ukrajins’kij movi, I, Ukr. zijty, pidijmaty, rozir- 
vaty”. ZIFV UAN VII-VIII, Kiev 1926, pp. 79, 82, BR and Ukr. Polesian 
dialects for the most part preserve here the normal reflex of the group #j—/.e. 
y/j/: obyjsla, podyjsla, zyslisja. In SW. Ukr. dialects, this y is replaced by 7, by 
analogy with the prefixes, di—, pi— etc., just as in lit. Ukr. One cannot help but 


* The explanation of Vaillant, 139, can also serve as an example of the misuse of the 
morphological explanation. Vaillant tried to consider the development of our groups in 
Russian as phonetic also in the direction of -tj7 and -yj only, and was compelled to assume 
that the Nom. Sg. Masc. forms of the adjective in -0j came about due to the influence of the 
neuter form in -oe! 
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associate this with the actual tendency of this dialectal group to unify the system 
of prepositions, as was manifested in the rise of the preposition id—which was 
discussed above. 

4) Of all the E. Slavic dialects, only N. Ukr. dialects (and SE. Ukr. dialects 
formed upon them as a base) and S. BR dialects have preserved, since the fall 
of @ and », the voicing of final voiced consonants and of medial voiced consonants 
before unvoiced consonants (with regard to Ukr., cf. Zilyns’kyj, Proba 354). 
In S. BR, this feature gradually disappears, the further N. one goes. A. Polevoj 
establishes the voicing of consonants in the Novozybkov district (O ja:yke 
naselentja Novozybkovskogo uezda Gomel’skoj gub. Minsk. 1926. I became ac- 
quainted with this work through a report by Rastorguev, Sprachforschung 222); 
Rastorguev, Seversk., attributes this to all ‘“Severian” dialects as well; further 
in, there is a strip of territory where the voicing of fricative consonants has been 
preserved but where stops are pronounced unvoiced (Buzuk, Da xarakterystyki 
159); and finally, in Central Belorussia (district of Borisov), voiced consonants 
of “incomplete formation” are found at the end of words, but consonants have 
become unvoiced before medial unvoiced consonants (Rastorguev, Seversk., 
41). N. BR displays consistent unvoicing of voiced consonants in the corres- 
ponding positions (cf. Buzuk, Heohr. 50). The preservation, or loss, of voicing 
of consonants in the final position within words or syllables is directly con- 
nected with the general distribution of force and pitch in the word, and, more- 
over, it is of principal significance for delineating the sound system of the lan- 
guage. Thus, one cannot underestimate the fact that here N. Ukr. and 8. BR 
display complete convergence. 

5) There is a later phonological change which is indirectly connected with 
the loss of final reduced vowels. This is the loss of -j after y, and in part, 7, 
especially in the nom. sg. masc. of the adjective and in the imperative of verbs 
(N. Ukr. zly, BR 2ly, pi—cf. Kurylo, Review 392; Buzuk, Heohr. 26). The presence 
of this -j in Old Polotsk texts and generally in the chancellery language of the 
Lithuanian state (Stang, Kanzleisprache 129) is a manifestation of the N. BR 
dialect. Thus, here again, N. Ukr. and S. BR go hand in hand, differing from both 
SW. Ukr. and N. BR, where forms like zlej contribute particularly to the preserva- 
tion of -j; in the words like zlej, the e is certainly of more recent date, for these 
forms are completely unknown in historical monuments, but the -j is older and 
has been preserved in N. BR dialects (Karskij, II, 303, 307). It is worth men- 
tioning, incidentally, that the preservation of -j in the gen. pl. of substantives 
with the ending -ej and, allegedly, -ij7, proves that there actually was no -1j here. 

6) Another phenomenon indirectly connected with the fall of the reduced 
vowels is that of the lengthening of consonants in words like: Ukr. suddja, Zyttja; 
BR sudz’dzja, Zyc’cé. But, since this occurred later (14th century—as opposed 
to Trubetzkoy, 296), I shall first examine two other phenomena, probably of 
earlier origin. These are: 

1) hy, ky, xy > hi, ki, xi. The date usually given for this shift is, for Ukr., 
the 12th century (Sobolevskij, Lekcii 130; Buzuk, Narys 57), and, for BR, no 
earlier than the 13th, and possibly as late as the 15th, century (Lehr-Splawisski, 
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Stosunki 48; Stang, Polozk 32; Stang, op. cit. 9, mistakenly considers the spelling 
with y “als ein Slawonismus’’). Such a discrepancy in chronology is usually dis- 
regarded and this process treated as common E. Slavic. Actually there is every 
reason to think that this process in general did not embrace all the E. Slavic 
languages, but that in those where it did occur, it occurred at different times. 

According to all signs, this process did not include the SW. Ukr. dialects. The 
Carpathian dialects, which distinguish y-7, even now consistently have y after 
h, k, x (Pan’kevyé, 152ff.); the absence of y > 7 here was already assumed by 
van Wijk, Est 28, in accordance with Jakobson, 64; the remainder of the SW. 
Ukr. dialects have -’ or ’e after h, k, x (Zilyns’kyj, Proba 349). This ’2 is ob- 
viously of recent origin: if it were old, it would have developed, as did every old 
z, into a present-day y (i), and this is exactly the case in SE. and, in part, N. 
Ukr. dialects. Partial evidence of the late date of this shift in SW. Ukr. dialects 
is the interrogative particle xibd, used only with 7 in lit. Ukr., as opposed to the 
substantive zyba ‘error’ and in violation of general phonetic laws. It can be ex- 
plained by the fact that the particle came into the general Ukr. language from 
the SW. dialects which had borrowed it from Polish after the 16th century,!® and 
thus, even then, they replaced Polish y with their own 7 (cf. Slawski, 94; but the 
form chybd given here as Ukrainian is erroneous). As for ’e, one must reason 
that this is what, for the most part, indicates the pronunciation of y as closed 
e, usual in many SW. dialects (Serech, Phonema 412) and that all that is new is 
the softening of the consonants h, k, x before it. In both cases, consequently, we 
have a phenomenon which developed rather late, after y, i had already coin- 
cided in middle y (i) and is thus in no way to be equated with the change ky, 
hy, xy > ki, hi, xi in Kievan texts of the 12th century. 

These considerations are fully corroborated by textual data. In 14th-16th cen- 
tury W. Ukr. charters, the scribes still consistently used y after h, k, x, whereas 
N. Ukr. scribes at this time were just as consistently using 7 in this position 
(Kuraszkiewicz, Hramoty 68f.). As for the two examples in the Galician Gospel 
of 1144, nbsokii, clvéoskii, these are quite isolated and, perhaps, Durnovo’s 
opinion must be accepted, to the effect that k was softened here as the result of 
regressive assimilation to the preceding » (Cf. Buzuk, Narys 57. Is it possible 
also to explain in this way the spelling velikit in the Apostle of Xrystynopil’? 
Cf. Zilyns’kyj, Vzajemovidnosyny 213). For S. BR, this change of y > 7 after 
h, k, x is attested with certainty at least from the 14th century (Stang, Kanzlet- 
sprache 11f.). Thus, there is reason to assume that in its development S. BR here 
too went hand-in-hand with N. Ukr. and underwent this change in the 12th 
century, while N. BR, together with N. Rus., did so in the 13th—15th centuries; 
SW. Ukr., except for the Carpathian dialects, was affected by this change after 
the 16th century; the Carpathian dialects were generally not affected by this 
phenomenon. 

2) The hardening of r has been established in the most ancient Kievan texts, 
beginning with Svjatoslav’s Jzbornik of 1073 (Kryms’kyj, Grammatika 86f.; 


10 Cf. in the letter of Ipatij Potij to Cleric of Ostrog, 1598-99: ‘“Xyba esly tol’ko ty s 
tvoymy novymy teolokgamy tak esy muder’”’ (Pamjatniki polemiteskoj literatury 3, 1069). 
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Buzuk, Narys 59"). Even if the hardening of r goes back to CS originals, still 
it is hardly possible to consider fidelity to them in this very feature to be for- 
tuitous, for this feature, being, somehow or another, sporadic, certainly did not 
have any stylistic significance. Cf. the interesting views of van Wijk, Est 18f., on 
just which CS phonetic features, alien to the phonetic system of the E. Slavic 
tribes, were retained in the copying of CS texts. In 8. BR, we find that the 
hardening of r appears as a hypernormalism: neporjusno, in the Charter of 1399 
(as opposed to Stang, Kanzleisprache 16); in N. BR, inscriptions which betray 
the dispalatalization of r are typical from the end of the 14th to the middle of 
the 15th centuries (Sobolevskij, Smolensk 22; Stang, Polozk 45). Today, the 
hardening of r encompasses the larger southwestern part of Belorussia, but the 
presence of r’ has been ascertained to the north and east of the line close to 
Vitebsk-Orsha-Mogilev (See map 6, Buzuk, Heohr.). In SW. Ukr. dialects, r 
has for the most part hardened, but, first of all, not in the entire area (the Hu- 
tsuls, the Bojks, and Transcarpathia up to Labireé as the northern boundary— 
cf. Pan’kevyé, 143—have r’); and secondly, as was correctly pointed out, e.g. 
by Hancov, the very character of the hardening of r, with the insertion of 7 
(the SW. type burja as opposed to the N. bura; see Kljasyfikacija 113; Zilyns’kyj, 
Opis 79f.) attests to the fact that this change is rather recent,—entirely inde- 
pendent, at any rate, of the similar N. Ukr. change. Thus, here too, we are deal- 
ing with a N. Ukr.—S. BR phonological change. 

All the changes” which I have mentioned till now occurred at a time prior to 
the incorporation of N. Ukr. and S. BR areas into the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
and consequently cannot be explained as stemming from allegiance to this polit- 
ical body. It is clear that we are here dealing with a single dialectal group, 
which, at least in the 10th-12th centuries, passed through a similar, even com- 
mon, evolvtion, though one may think that this common development began 
still earlier, if one assumes that the first indications of it consisted of the changes, 
1 > win words like valk, except for the word polk, and of g > vy (h). This group 
of dialects may be conventionally called the Kiev-Polesie group. In its develop- 
ment, this group was cut off, generally speaking, from the precursors both of the 
N. BR dialects (the Polotsk-Smolensk group) and of the SW. Ukr. dialects 
(the Galicia-Podolia group"). 


" Kuraszkiewicz, Hramoty 95, states that in Ukr. charters of the 14th—-15th centuries, 
dispalatalization of r does not appear; but on p. 71, he gives examples of the confusion of 
y--i after r and comments that they do not prove the convergence of y—7 but rather the 
hardening of r. 

12 The problem of the change of e to 0, which also connects N. Ukr. and S. BR territory, 
deserves special examination, and I shall devote a separate article to it. 

13 On the other hand, the facts do not allow of setting up any ‘‘Galicia-Volhynia’”’ 
group, as did Sobolevskij. Volhynian texts—as e.g., the Luc’k Gospel of the 14th century 
or the charters of the 14th-15th centuries—can be completely included within the framework 
of the ‘‘Kiev—Polesie’’ group. As for the name ‘“‘Galicia—Podolia group’’ proposed here, it 
would actually, from the historical point of view, be more cautious to speak of a Galician 
group, for there are almost no texts from Podolia for this period. But in view of the fact 
that the later language of Podolia belongs, in its essential features, to the same type as that 
which developed from the old Galician language, I have selected this dual name. An evalua- 
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The common development of the Kiev-Polesie group continued even longer 
into the period of the Lithuanian state, until the 16th century, more or less— 
but with one essential difference: the changes which occurred during this period 
extended for the most part over the entire BR area and not just over its southern 
part. This is evidence of a greater unity of BR territory at this time. It may be 
assumed that also the centers of diffusion for these changes were then situated 
not in the S. of this area but in BR territory proper. The more important of these 
changes are as follows: 

1) The lengthening of consonants resulting from the assimilation of [j] to 
them in words like Ukr. suddja, Zyttja; BR sudz’dzja, Zyc’cé. This change appears 
in texts from the 14th century. Even though the texts are generally very cautious 
in reproducing this feature, there is no reason to assume that it started much 
earlier in the spoken language. Indirectly it dates from a time when /r/ and 
labials at the end of a syllable were hard but the hushing sibilants were still 
soft, for the former were not lengthened (like Ukr. pirja, bju; BR perja, bju), 
whereas the latter were (Ukr. zbizZja, BR zbozZa'*). In the dialects, both Ukr. 
and BR, which retained /r’/, forms also appear, as is well known, such as pirrja, 
perrja (cf. Hancov, Review 265f.). What is important for us here is the fact that 
the first examples of lengthened consonants in this position appear simultane- 
ously in BR and Ukr. texts: Jlli, in the Polotsk Charter of 1458 (Stang, Polozk 
63) and pedcattju, in the Kiev deed of 1510 (Kryms’kyj, Grammatika 426."*). 

Territorially, the feature embraces all of Belorussia (cf. Buzuk, Heohr. 38f.) 
and all of the Ukraine except the SW. dialects. For a long time it was assumed 
that the SW. dialects had also had this feature but had subsequently lost it 
(cf. Zilyns’kyj, Proba 368; Lehr-Splawirtiski, Review 215, and Stosunki 48, how- 
ever, showed that there are no grounds for this assumption, and later, Zilyns’kyj, 
Dialekty 237, too admitted this). Thus, this feature bears an all-BR—N. Ukr. 
imprint. In the SE. Ukr. dialects it is of a peripheral nature and in some words 
it does not appear at all—whence also lit. Ukr. svynja, kutja, popadja as com- 
pared with BR s’vin’nja, kuc’cja, papadz’dzja; cf. N. Ukr. svynnje (Kurylo, Re- 
view 392). Otherwise, the form svynja is also known in records of N. Ukr. dia- 
lects, e.g., from the Chernigov area (cf. Kurylo, Materijaly 124f.) This form was 





tion of assumptions as to whether the language of the old Uli¢i and Tiverci belonged here, 
goes beyond the scope of this article. 

4 A different reservation would have to be made with respect to the western part of the 
N. Ukr. dialects. As the result of intensive intermixing with Galicia—Podolia dialects, im- 
portant changes in phonological development appear there already at tais time, although 
one can scarcely draw any conclusions from this as to their original distinction (Tyméenko, 
Review 198). Inasmuch as these changes are secondary, however, they are of no significance 
for the theme of Ukr.—BR relations. 

18 From the different fate of the lengthened hushing sibilants, which, in Ukr., kept their 
softness but lost it in BR, one may draw the conclusion that the hardening of these sibilants 
took place independently in both languages, though more or less at the same time. 

16 Spellings with double n in Bukovina charters of the 15th century require special ex- 
planation. Was Bukovina a separate center of diffusion? Or was this a local graphical man- 
nerism? 
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able to arise owing to the effect of the widespread and influential gen. pl. form 
of this very word, svynej, where the n was for phonetic reasons not lengthened. 
The forms kutja, popadja are due, rather, to the influence of ecclesiastical lan- 
guage. In general, however, it may be assumed that the center of diffusion of 
the feature was in Belorussia.” For this very reason, BR has lengthening of 
consonants in adjectives as well, where Ukr. does not attest to this: lis’sja, 
lis’se, trec’cja (Lomtev, 69, 81). 

2) The introduction of g. This phoneme appears predominantly in words 
borrowed from Polish, and these are basically the same words in BR and Ukr. 
E.g., in the “Severian’’ dialect, Rastorguev, Seversk. 49, records: gankt, gvalt, 
gugal’, gont, glej, guz, guzik, dzyga; Buzuk, Heohr. 52, adds: gedz, gandzjuryc’, 
galegavac’, grunt. Ukrainian has g in the same words, except perhaps for gugal’ 
and galegavac’ (cf. Serech, Narys 375). These two words are simply unknown in 
Ukr. A change typical for BR is that of h > g after z (Karskij, II: I, 471f.) 
which in Ukr. is represented by a different stage of development—namely, by 
the-sound k < g: BR rozga, mazgi; Ukr. rizka, mozky, as is the case also in some 
BR, especially S. BR, dialects (Turov, Mozyr—See Buzuk, Heohr. 52; Veda, 
1952, 6, p. 183). 

3) Loss of n before velars in borrowed words, where n was probably pro- 
nounced as [yn]. This tendency was established for BR by C’vjatkow, 68, on 
the basis of the words blakitny < blekitny and krehlja < kregiel. It is possible 
that the BR word dzjakavac’ may also be added here. The corresponding words 
in Ukr. are blakytnyj and djakuvaty. in general, this tendency was not of an ob- 
ligatory nature—cf. ankra, bankart, etc. in the dictionary of Selud’ko, 20ff.,* 
but it is characteristic, at any rate, that 9 was eliminated in the very same 
words in both BR and Ukr. 

4) The appearance of the phoneme 3 in both languages, in verbs and in de- 
verbal categories (Ukr. rodZu, xodzenyj; BR xadzu, xadzany), dates from the 
end of the 15th-16th centuries (NedeSev, 37f.). The preservation of /3/ in these 
words, and not only in these, in extreme W. Ukr. dialects constitutes, perhaps, 
the residue of an old feature typical of SW. dialects (the Galicia-Podolia group) 
but lost further to the E. Thus, even E. Podolia has xodju, etc. without the alter- 
nation of d:dzZ (Kurylo, Review 404). 

5) It is possible that the development of prothetic consonants before initial 
vowels also belongs among Ukr.-BR (or N. Ukr.—S. BR?) common features. 
This problem has not been sufficiently investigated, however. With respect to 
BR, the data presented by Karskij, II: I, 379, 426f., 474, do not coincide with 
those given by Buzuk, Heohr. 52ff., Map 11. A: for Ukr., no material has been 
gathered or, if so, it has not been systematized, and summary characterizations 


17 The feature may be connected with the preservation of the voicing of final consonants. 
In both instances, there is a weakened articulation of the consonant. But it is impossible to 
say that the area of both features is completely covered. 

18 It is possible that varying influences were exerted, depending on whicu u.alect bor- 
rowed the word, the SW. Ukr. dialects having different laws as compared with the N. 
dialects, but the material available to me does not make it possible to judge the matter. 
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which state, e.g., that h—- predominates in N. Ukr. and w- in SW. Ukr. (Sylo, 
236), are not very helpful. The question arises whether one may say that h- 
is more frequently employed in N. Ukr. (but beginning as far SW as E. Podolia; 
cf. Kurylo, Review 404) and S. BR dialects. In exactly the same way it is difficult 
to discuss the chronology of the feature. It is obvious that it arose no later than 
the period of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, but it is also not impossible that 
it arose earlier. The fragmentary data in our possession that deal with geo- 
graphical extent, speak rather in favor of the latter possibility. 

The features cited above make it possible to posit certain common trends of 
development in BR and (North) Ukr. during the period of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania. It is not within the scope of this work to describe changes in morphol- 
ogy, syntax, accent, and vocabulary; but some of these, where convergences are 
particularly striking, are at least worth mentioning here. 

In the area of morphology, the following are worthy of mention: a) The re- 
placement of -l by -w in the masc. sg. pret. of verbs—Ukr. brav, nosyv; BR 
braw, nasiw. The morphological, not phonetical nature of this feature was 
demonstrated by Simovyé, ZNTS 155. b) The future in -mu. These forms, as 
opposed to the others used in BR and Ukr., extend out from SW. Ukr. dialects 
(cf. Kurylo, Review 402) and basically do not go much further than S. BR 
dialects. Nevertheless, the fact that a special form sometimes develops in the 
latter group—rabic’mam, rabic’mace (Buzuk, Heohr. 37)—may be proof of the 
fact that they originated there independently of similar Ukr. forms. There are 
no such forms of the future either in the language of Polotsk or in the later chan- 
cellery language of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania (Stang, Polozk 33, 124; 
Kanzleisprache, 49, 112). c) It is very likely that in N. (and further on, in SE.) 
Ukr. dialects, BR influence facilitated the replacement of the ending -y in the 
dat.-loc. sg. of ja-stems and in the loc. of jo-stems (zemly, kony) by -i, which 
thus coincided with the corresponding Ukr. ending -i (< -é) of a- stems and, 
as a consequence, simplified the substantive declension system and made it 
more symmetrical. d) The suffix -o%“y is recorded in 8S. BR (in East-Mogilev 
dialects), which is considered by some to be a specifically Ukr. feature (Karskij, 
II, 45). It is true, of course, that we do not know how widespread it is, and it may 
be that the word radai¢y (given in Ramanaw, 145) is a lexical borrowing from 
the Ukr. e) The palatalization of n in the suffix -ina, characteristic of BR (Syrynja 
—cf. Stankevié, Stan 112), but embracing North Ukrainian dialects as well, 
where it is applied not only to the suffix proper but is extended to include, 
under parallel conditions, n which is part of the root. Cf. in a work by the Cher- 
nigovian, P. Tyéyna: “Iznov, iznov splyvaje pinja Na poverxovostjax éasu”’ 
(Shevel’ov, 52). 

In the lexical field, it is interesting to examine closely the “polonisms” which 
entered at that time into BR and Ukr. It is true that such polonisms and the 
criteria by which to recognize them have not yet been completely systematized 
(cf. Serech, Martel’ 102ff.), but this is of no particular significance for the task 
at hand. What is important is that if we compare, e.g., lists of polonisms in 
Ukr., especially N. Ukr., charters, as given by Kuraszkiewicz, Hramoty 130f., 
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with similar lists set up for BR—Stang, Polozk 130ff —then it must be obvious 
that, in their chief features, these words are the same. Without posing the prob- 
lem here as to whether they came from Poland to Belorussia through the 
Ukraine or through Belorussia to the Ukraine, we can with assurance state that 
in both instances, the identity of these “polonisms”’ gives evidence of processes 
undergone in common. Of a long list of ‘‘polonisms’”’ of present-day BR given 
by Karskij, I, 144ff. (incidentally, these are not all polonisms, but what matters 
here is not the etymology of this or that word but rather the number of com- 
mon words), only seven are not used in Ukr. (barsé, hruéoly, kelzac’, litavac’, 
pruxnuc’, rydel’, tarka) and only six have a different stress (arkus, baléja, vdha, 
kénawka, abcuht, sial’mdx), not to mention the fact that the change of stress in 
this or that word may have occurred later. In spite of the complete fortuitous- 
ness of the material in these lists, the high number of common words in them is 
nevertheless very characteristic. 

Finally, it is worth noting at least a few coincidences in the development of 
stress, which are characteristic of both languages. In verbs, we have the com- 
mon retention of an old feature, in the siressed ending of the 2nd person pl. 
(BR idzicé, picé, s’picé—Rastorguev, Seversk. 114; Ukr. p‘jeté, ideté, spyté). 
More important, of course, are common innovations, which include uniformaliza- 
tion of the desinential stress in the pret. of verbs like BR buw (byw)—buld—bulé- 
buléf (Ramanaw, 144) and Ukr. buv—buld—bulé—buly and, on the other hand, the 
root stress in verbs like BR umér—umérla (Karskij, 1, 118). These common 
innovations also include generalization of the root stress in imperfective verbs 
with prefixes, which had a moveable stress in the present. The following are 
examples of this generalization: BR padvédziw, pryvdézili, uskééyw, zaxddziw, 
but also prastéjac’, ahlézdiwsja—Rastorguev, Seversk. 136: pazyxédzilisie, pryxdd- 
zic’ akoman jak uhlédzic’—in the records of M. Federowski, Lud Biatoruski na 
Rust Liteskiej, I{I1, 11, Cracow 1903, pp. 209, 155; also, in lit. BR, perandsili. 
The corresponding forms in Ukr. are: pidvédyv, pryvézyly, uskééyv, zaxddyv, 
prostéjaty, ohlédivsja, perendsyly. Unfortunately, I have no data on the extent 
of this latter type of stress in N. Ukr. dialects;!* but the fact that it is typical of 
the S. Kiev area, while it is unknown in the SW dialects, compels us to posit 
the existence, within the N. Ukr. dialects, of a bridge to the 8. BR dialects 
The existence of this type of stress in the work of the Chernigovian, Ioannikij 
Galjatovs’kyj, also constitutes important proof of such a bridge, if we can rely 
on the evidence of Metropolitan [larion, who, in his book, Ukrajins’kyj litera- 
turnyj naholos, Winnipeg 1952, p. 197, brings examples from ‘“Skarbnycja 
potrebnaja” by Galjatovs’kyj (1676 edition): perexddyty, poznaxédyty, pryxé- 
dyls. As for BR monuments, the same stress is still attested to there in Al’- 
Kitab: privudzic, prixodzita, uxodzec, etc. (Stankevit, Kitab 365). 


19 The following are not completely clear: nalétat’ as compared with poddyrzét’ (District 
of Pryluka—Kurylo, Materijaly 18f.), and obxdédyceja, ‘cost’, posédity (District of Sepe- 
tivka—op. cit. 75, 77). The data from the village of Blystavycja, to the north of the Kiev 
area, are unambiguous (proléZaw, peretérpila etc—Hladkyj, 132), but here these instances 
may have been brought in from the southern Kiev area. 
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In substantives, there was a common tendency to eliminate, from the mascu- 
line paradigm, the type with root stress in the sg. and nom. pl. but with desinen- 
tial stress commencing from the gen. pl.: BR nom. pl. vawkt, Ukr. vovky; ef. 
also desinential stress in the BR word dackd (in this form, as early as Al’-Kitab; 
see Stankevié, Kitab 367), Ukr. dockd (SW. Ukr. also dééka®®). On the other 
hand, the tendency not to shift the stress from the substantive to the preposi- 
tion, which Karskij, I, 118, considers to be a common Ukr.—BR tendency, actu- 
ally developed independently in each language, for the SW. Ukr. dialects also 
had it, and besides, this feature is of fairly recent date, as can be judged from 
residues of shift of stress to the preposition, which still appear in the language 
of the 19th century (For examples, see Synjavs’kyj, Normy 161f.; Serech, 
Narys 350). 

All these instances of convergence, which have by no means been treated ex- 
haustively here, make it possible to state with certainty that, at least for the 
period from the 12th to the middle of the 16th century, N. Ukr. and 8. BR 
dialects had a common development, 7.e., became virtually one language or— 
if the term be preferable—one dialectal group. In an old discussion between 
Sobolevskij and Kryms’kyj on the question of what language was spoken in 
Kiev during the period of Kievan Rus’, Sobolevskij was right in stating (Govor 
315) that in the pre-Mongol period it was “close to that of the Dregovitian and 
Severian region.”” Kryms’kyj, too, Filologija 94, finally agreed, describing the Old 
Kievan dialect as N. Ukr. Sobolevskij was also correct when he distinguished 
this type of language from Galician; we have seen that of the innovations briefly 
described here, dating from the period after the fall of the reduced vowels, only 
the development of initial 7- extended to Galicia—a feature so insignificant that 
it does not bespeak any unity whatsoever in phonetic development. And yet, 
there were two older common changes (-al- > -su- and, perhaps, g > h) which 
may serve as a basis for positing an earlier affinity of both dialect groups, which 
was later weakened. In this connection, it is also worth while mentioning here 
the supposition of Lehr-Splawirski, Kilka uwag 375, that the development of i- 
also falls within the prehistorical period. Some of the essential conditions for 
unity became manifest even later (the appearance of new g, nk > k, and, pos- 
sibly, the appearance of 3 in verbal categories), and this is a sign that both dialect 
groups were beginning to draw nearer to each other, a phenomenon dating back 
to the time when they belonged to the Lithuanian, later Polish, state. 

Sobolevskij was wrong, however, both when he distinguished the language of 
Kiev from that of Volhynia and when he asserted that the Old Kievan dialect 
was close “to the neighboring dialect of the Belorussian-Great Russian type”’ 
(Govor 321), and that it was “closer to the Great Russian, than to the Little Rus- 
sian, dialects” (Istoéniki 357). The fact that at that time, the dialects out of 
which, somewhat later, S. BR and N. Ukr. were formed constituted a unity, 
furnishes no grounds for positing Russian (‘“‘Great Russian’’) features in this 
unity. Volhynia too was included in this unity, except, perhaps, for its southern 


20 Thus, Karskij, I, 128, considered, without sufficient grounds, that these changes of 
stress were exclusively BR. 
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part, which may have been transitional to Podolia; we know nothing of its lan- 
guage for that period, and, theoretically speaking, it may have belonged to the 
Galicia-Podolia type. This may possibly have been a very small part of it, how- 
ever. Today, the boundary between 8. Ukr. dialects and the transitional dialects 
that developed on a N. Ukr. base, passes through Zhitomir and beyond, only 
slightly to the N of the cities of Ostrog-Dubno—Grubeszow (Hancov, 212). 
Earlier, however, it must have passed further to the S, for the southern dialects 
were here proceeding in a northerly direction and not vice versa. Sobolevskij 
was thus making use of rather tendentious considerations when he distinguished 
the Old Kievan dialect from that of Volhynia and when he lumped the Volhyn- 
ian dialect together with that of Galicia. In view of the work by Kuraszkiewicz, 
Hramoty, there can be no doubt that the language of Volhynia was different 
from that of the Galicia area. On the other hand, Bulaxovskij, 102, is wrong 
when he speaks of the “relative community” or “close connection” of proto- 
Ukr. and proto-BR dialects—a connection that, “independently of the time 
that it was actually established, still existed, apparently, in the 13th century”. 
The error here consists in excessive generalization: the fact was overlooked that 
neither the “‘proto-Ukrainian” nor the “‘proto-Belorussian” dialects themselves 
constituted a unity at that time and that common processes were then charac- 
teristic solely or predominantly of those groups which subsequently developed 
into the N. Ukr. and S. BR dialects. If tribal names as well be included among 
the territorial names with which we have operated till now, then we shall have 
to say that this dialectal unity, which may be conventionally called the Kiev- 
Polesie unity, included the Drevljane, Dregoviti, Poljane, and, probably, the 
Radimi¢i. The problem of whether the Severjane belonged to this group will 
be examined separately below. Except for more or less plausible hypotheses, 
there will scarcely or never be a definitive solution for the problem of the extent 
to which political factors contributed to this unity—a unity around the Kievan 
state, perhaps earlier around the Khazar state or around the Volhynian state, 
if the evidence of Masudi can be relied upon (Tret’jakov, 90; differently, Ver- 
nadsky, 322; and A. Vucinich, “The First Russian State,” Speculum, 1953, 28, 
2). Similarly, there can be no definitive solution for the problem of the extent 
to which original tribal relationships were manifested here, as, for instance, 
common membership in the Antes, if the Antes were actually the progenitors of 
this group of tribes. 


3. BELORUSSIAN POLYPHTHONGS AND AKAN’E. 


In the Belorussian language, however, there are several very important fea- 
tures which are not alien even to its S. dialects but which do not, and never did, 
exist in N. Ukr. dialects. Chief among these features are akan’e and dzekan’e— 
cekan’e. Sometimes the polyphthongal articulation of o with rising intonation 
is also included here. Akan’e is particularly important, owing to the fact that it is 

#1 Archaeology also bespeaks the unity of Slavic Volhynia and the Kiev area (Nasonov, 


28, 41), as is also confirmed by the inclusion of the Bug section of Volhynia in original, 
most ancient Rus’ (Nasonov, 29; and, somewhat differently, Rybakov, Problema 50, 52). 
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associated with the nature of the stress and is consequently a determinant factor 
in the entire vowel system and in the alternation of vowels. Furthermore, in 
order to give a thorough description of the connection between S. BR and N. 
Ukr. dialects, we must consider whether these features arose in 8. BR or came 
there from some other center of diffusion, as well as when all this took place. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to reach any definitive conclusions concerning 
the polyphthongal pronunciation of rising 0, due to the lack of data on' the terri- 
torial extent of the phenomenon. Data known in 1908 were collected by Karskij, 
II: 129-132 and have hardly been increased since that time. He distinguishes 
three positions where ‘‘diphthongs” appear (under stress) in BR: a final (newly) 
closed syllable, a medial (newly) closed syllable, and open syllables. The first 
two positions coincide with N. Ukr. and are furthermore of no concern to us 
here. But even of the examples collected for the third position, quite a few must 
be excluded, for they produce diminutive forms of the type: rudsocka, ntozecki, 
where N. Ukr. dialects have a corresponding diphthong, and S. Ukr. dialects 
have a corresponding 7 (risocka, nizecky). Thus, only very few examples remain, 
and I classify these into two groups: 1. mwuohilki, buozuom (Slutsk district), 
nuovjan’ki (Minsk d.), miidhiley (Novogrudok d.), buoze (Mozyr d.), nahaviior- 
vac’ (Slutsk d.); 2. 2t% (Bobrujsk d.), 8% (Novogrudok d.), mntdha (Bobrujsk 
and Novogrudok d.), bertéza, kudlak (Novogrudok d.), vurténa (PruZany d.), 
saskuocyw, xaruosaja, htidlas (Slutsk d.). In the examples which I have classified 
in the first group, the polyphthongs appear alongside of labials and must con- 
sequently be explained as being the manifestation of labialization of vowels 
after labial consonants —very typical of S. BR dialects (cf. the change of the 
group aw to ow and of y to u after labials, as plotted on cartograms by Buzuk, 
Heohr., Maps 3, 4). These are diphthongoids, in the opinion of Vysotskij, Raboty 
67 ; Leka 27. It is more important to make some comments on the examples of the 
second group. One has no right to generalize from this phenomenon to all stressed 
o’s, as is done in Durnovo, Sokolov, 53, with the assertion that in S. BR the 
diphthongs first extended to all closed syllables under stress and then to all! 
stressed syllables in general. Matters have been still further complicated by 
cases where 0 < #@ has a pclyphthongal articulation—these cases have already 
been classified in a separate group by Karskij (zdiéx, ston, etc.\—and by o with 
an obviously falling intonation (hidlas). 

One fact is clear, namely, that we have to deal here, not with a systematic 
employment of polyphthongal o, but with the fragments of some no longer exist- 
ent system—or with a polyphthongization conditioned by the sentence. In 
opposition to Lehr-Splawifiski, Slady 258, who sees the cause of the confusion 
(at least he relates it to N. Ukr. dialects) in his proposed theory of the existence 
of three variants of 0, I am more inclined to seek the root of the phenomenon in 
the fact that dialects possessing polyphthongs became mixed with dialects that 
did not. In this case, the polyphthongs did not have phonemic significance but 
appeared merely as allophones of 0, used, perhaps, in emotional speech with a 
certain tempo or type of intonation. This was facilitated also by the very nature 
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of their articulation which, as was mentioned above, furnished the cause for 
Rozwadowski, O dyftongach, to call them “‘sonanty niejednolite.”” Lehr—Spla- 
winski (and, in accordance with him, Kuraszkiewicz, Przyczynek) made several 
premature generalizations. In discussing the polyphthongization of rising 0, he 
defined the area covered by this feature, exactly in accordance with Karskij, 
as being in a group of 15 SW. districts of Belorussia. But Karskij here gave a 
list of regions where polyphthongal o exists as a general feature and not only in 
cases other than newly closed syllables. This phenomenon, as may be seen from 
the examples which I gave in the second group, was known to Karskij only in 
four districts. If we include the examples where %0 < 2, then we must also add 
the districts of Borisov and Lida—thus, six districts in all. At any rate, one way 
or the other, the examples recorded to date indicate the SW. part, more or less, 
of Belorussia. No occurrences of polyphthongal articulation were noted by 
Rastorguev, Seversk., in the BR dialects of northern Chernigov province; on the 
basis of SerZputovskij’s records and of his own observations, Buzuk, Heohr. 
21f., asserts that polyphthongs exist in the Gomel region. Of the examples of 
polyphthongal o that he gave, however, all belong to words where the phe- 
nomena were caused by the fall of reduced vowels: (tudl’ki, budh, niidzki, duom, 
huorkaju). I know of no examples of polyphthongal o originating from other than 
these localities, just as I know of none from the northern half of Belorussia. On 
the other hand, as was proved by Dolobko, 144, they not only never existed 
but do not exist in N. Ukr., or in Ukr. in general. Thus it is possible to assume 
that polyphthongal o in other than newly closed syllables developed only sporad- 
ically in some SW. BR dialects, chiefly in those where labial consonants gave 
rise to the labialization of adjacent vowels. As a result of the appearance, in 
some dialects, of polyphthongal o after labials, and as a result of the mixture of 
these dialects with others that generally did not have this sound, a situation 
was here created wherein this sound became the optional variant of 0, depend- 
ing on the tempo of speech and on the type of sentence intonation. This variant 
appeared particularly in words that were used as a complete sentence, as is the 
case with the pronouns zt# and st, with the word mnioha, etc. 

Thus, insofar as it is possible to rely on what is known to date, BR polyphthon- 
gal o is a phenomenon different from that of Rus. dialectal polyphthongal oa, 
which is a continuation of old rising 0, as has been ascertained, for example, in 
the dialects of Leka, Tot’ma, Obojan’, etc. The assumption made by Dolobko, 
142, that “‘liegen Griinde vor, die Polyphtongierung des o auch als eine Eigenart 
des Wrus. anzusprechen”’ has not been confirmed in the light of facts known to- 
day. Of great significance here too is the fact that BR dialects with polyphthon- 
gal o are by all indications separated from the corresponding Rus. dialects by a 
broad belt of BR dialects (NE.) which do not have this feature. At the same 
time, if this were a Rus-BR common feature, we would expect to encounter it 
primarily in those BR dialects which, in their entire make-up, are closer to the 
Rus.—in the NE. dialects. And even if, in these dialects, there should be -re- 
vealed data indicating the present or previous existence of polyphthongal o 
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under conditions of rising intonation,’ this would still not signify that the SW. 
BR dialects owe their polyphthongal o to the same causes and to the same con- 
ditions. In their case, nevertheless, we must, with by far greater justification, 
assume the above-indicated causes for the appearance of polyphthongal o. 

These considerations concerning the origin of polyphthongal o in BR dialects 
find partial confirmation in an analysis of polyphthongs in the dialects of the dis- 
tricts of Kasimov and other localities in the province of Ryazan, where these 
sounds, (chiefly from o and u) occur far more frequently. Even Budde, in his 
day, K istorii 43, noted their optional character. Vygotskij, Raboty 85, pointed 
out that their occurrence depended on the position of the word in the sentence; 
Avanesov, Geogr. 30, also accepts this thesis. It is well worth while recalling that 
these dialects are also mixed—S. and N. Rus. Thus, it is very possible that the 
polyphthongs, having lost their function in the language, owing to the mixture 
of two phonetic systems, were nevertheless preserved in these dialects as an 
extra-phonemic optional means of sentence intonation. 

Such polyphthongs, of extra-phonemic character, may possibly exist in the 
Smolensk dialects as well. Popov, 230, 239, has given records of the following 
type for the N. Smolensk dialects: stwoj, pudl’Sa, nuo, pasuou. It is characteristic 
that, except for puol’Sa which is actually an instance of labialization after a 
labial, all these words are phrases, words often used independently. Caution 
should be exercised, however, for Popov’s records are not always reliable. 

At any rate, even if ‘‘positional polyphthongs” could be shown to exist every- 
where from W. Belorussia to the province of Ryazan, there would still be no 
grounds for assuming their generic unity. In all instances, these are, rather, 
identical results of the mixture of a dialect possessing akan’e with a diphthongal 
dialect without akan’e, of the Kiev-Polesie type in S. Belorussia and of the N. 
Rus. type in the provinces of Smolensk and Ryazan. 

Stankevié, Review 382, points out that of the old BR texts, Al’—-Kitab has 11 
examples which indicate diphthongs. Unfortunately he does not indicate what 
the spellings are in which he detects the purported diphthongs. Examination of 
the text of Al’-Kitab published by him (Pitspéky) furnishes no information as 
to the presence of diphthongs. One certainly cannot consider that diphthongs 
are reflected in cases where e is written instead of 0, after velars for the most 
part (na kena, 377, as compared with kana, 379; za xelapju pradavali, 377; 
xerosej, 380; kezali, 380; helavu, 382; but also tevarisu, 379; celevek, 379). In- 
stances where u is written instead of 0, mostly under stress, are more likely 
(Ztu [= Sto] jest mocnij, 374; malaku —nom. sg.—, 378. Does this also include: 
zad’zenha maju takoje bito, 381?), and particularly frequently in the last syllable 
of the gen. sg. masc./neut. of pronouns, both stressed and unstressed (nemas 
ingahu Boha, 375; preéiu hetahu, 375; adnahu, 378; ednahu, 380; u kaznahu, 
378). If these spellings should actually reflect a polyphthongal articulation, 
then it would mean that this articulation possessed the same phrasal and op- 


1 Prothetic v does not furnish reliable material here, for it appears before every o in Belo- 
russian cf. vojcu (Vilna), voknom (Lepel’), vostrym (Vitebsk), na vostrovi (Horki), voéy 
(Senno), etc. in Karskij, IT, 426. 
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tional character in Al’-Kitab as it does now. This is corroborated by instances of 
alternative spelling like: hudas (378)||holas (381). These spellings are not typical 
of newly closed syllables, nor do they consistently show an o with rising or non- 
rising intonation, as do some contemporaneous Rus. texts which have a kamora 
over the o. Thus, at best, Al’-Kitab makes it possible for us to regard the con- 
temporary status of central BR dialects with regard to the use of polyphthongs, 
as beirg a few centuries old; but it does not help us understand the origin of the 
phenomenon. 

Phonemic considerations also lead one to think that it is impossible to expect 
to find o with rising intonation, appearing consistently in a polyphthongal ar- 
ticulation in BR. Jakobson, 74, and van Wijk, Est 36, were correct in pointing 
out that in the vowel system, w as a separate phoneme appears as one member 
of a pair in which the other member is the separate phoneme @, otherwise iso- 
lated in this vowel system. But it is commonly known that é as a separate pho- 
neme was lost very early in (N.) BR,? and for this reason it is quite plausible 
that w did not even have to develop there. On the other hand, in Rus. dialects 
where é as a separate phoneme was preserved much longer and, in some places, 
is preserved even now, one must, in theory, expect the existence of polyphthongal 
o. And this is corroborated by the facts. 

It is impossible to say whether dzekan’e—cekan’e arose in N. or in S. BR. 
Whether we accept the view that this feature was of Polish origin, in accordance 
with Saxmatov, Vvedenie 57, 61, or that it developed independently in BR, 
in accordance with Potebnja, Dva issledovanija 29, and with Rastorguev, K 
voprosu, it is impossible to determine either the center from which this feature 
became diffused or the time at which it appeared (though it is natural to suppose 
that it arose after the hardening of old c!). The statements of Vowk—Levanovié 
K voprosu 516f., concerning the rise of dzekan’e—cekan’e (at least in the dorsal 
articulation: c’, 3’) among the Radimiéi and Vjati¢i, and, on the other hand, 
concerning the different character of the speech of the Dregoviti, are of a theo- 
retical nature and, above all, are not confirmed by data on the extent of the fea- 
ture today: as is well known, it is strongest (and more frequently associated 
with the dorsal articulation) in W. Belorussia. 

More light may be shed upon the matter by a study of the problems con- 
nected with akan’e; furthermore, it is well worth while devoting somewhat more 
space and attention to this question. Here and in the following, I take akan’e 
to mean not only the system wherein unstressed a and o fused into one sound 
after hard consonants (akan’e proper) but also the system wherein unstressed 
ae(o < e) fused into one sound after palatalized consonants (jakan’e). 

It will not be erroneous to say that till now dissimilative akan’e has usually 
been regarded as the prototype of akan’e, and that SE. Rus. dialects have been 
regarded as the center from which it diffused, the assumption being that akan’e 
spread from these SE. Rus. dialects to the W, to include BR terrain. These 

? Besides the well-known facts of the Riga Charter of 1229, it is well worth while recalling 


the dative form rabe on the Grodno whorl of the 12th-13th centuries, if this spelling is 
correctly given in Rybakov, 201. 
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views became universal, thanks to Saxmatov and then to Durnovo (‘‘Dissimila- 
tive anan’e and jakan’e are generally older than strong jakan’e’”—Razyskanija 
2, 26); and until most recently, criticisms have been very rarely encountered, 
isolated instances of criticism having failed almost completely to find acceptance. 
The chronology of the rise of akan’e has been less clear. Let us now examine 
these three questions, therefore, insofar as they are connected with our topic. 


A. THE QUESTION OF THE PROTOTYPE OF AKAN’E. 


The older theories concerning the origin of akan’e, especially the evolution of 
Saxmatov’s views about it, have been well and concisely stated by Kurylo, 
Do pytannja 48-59, and there is no need to repeat them here. I wish merely to 
call to mind the fact that, in his later works, Saxmatov considered the initial 
stage of akan’e to have been the reduction of all unstressed open vowels, with 
the later strengthening of a thus reduced vowel in a pre-tonic syllable, if there 
was a close vowel in the stressed syllable; and this led to the lengthening of the 
pre-tonic vowel into a vowel of full articulation, usually a or e (é). As for the 
cause of these phenomena, this he sought in quantitative relations, thus assum- 
ing that akan’e developed at a time when the distinctions between long and 
short vowels were still preserved and that the final stage of its development was 
the result of the very elimination of these distinctions. In order to develop this 
thesis, Saxmatov was obliged to identify open vowels with short ones, accepting 
for this purpose the shortening of a in all positions (Saxmatov, Oderk 331ff.). 
As has been mentioned time and again in linguistic literature (Trubetzkoy, 312; 
Jakobson, 83), this has neither an historical basis (nothing in the system of in- 
tonation of the Rus. language indicates an originally short a) nor a theoretica} 
one (for it is the most open vowels that usually retain their length most readily). 
Thus, the evolution proceeded as follows (the reduced vowel is indicated by 
¢, which is the way that Saxmatov indicated it after palatalized consonants): 


1. 2. 3. 4. 


Original Position Shortening of a Reduction Shortening of long 
vowels and compen- 
satory lengthening of 

reduced vowels. 


metla > metla >metld >metla 

metly >metlij >metlg > mjatly 
metlé >metlé >metlé >mjatlé 
metli >metli >metli >mjatli 
metloj > metloj >metldj >metloj 


Whereas Saxmatov regarded the cause of the lengthening of the reduced vowel 
in a pre-tonic syllable to be the shortening of all originally long vowels, Durnovo, 
on the other hand, while accepting all of Saxmatov’s previous considerations, 
wished for some time to see the cause of this latter phenomenon in the lengthen- 
ing of originally short vowels under stress (Razyskanija 2, 57ff.). This correction 
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has no essential significance for us, because, with it or without it, the reduction 
of all open vowels (7.e., vowels of the type: a, 0, e) remains, in either case, the 
initial stage in the development towards akan’e, and dissimilative akan’e re- 
mains the prototype of akan’e. Actually, Saxmatov’s entire theory, with all its 
hypothetical nature and lack of foundation, was formulated ad hoc in order to 
establish the primacy of dissimilative akan’e, in part, of the Trans-Don, and 
especially of the Obojan’, type (which had aroused the interest, first of Vasil’ev, 
Glasnye, and then of Saxmatov, Oderk 335, because of its distinction between 
6-6 and e-é, and which, furthermore, appeared most archaic). Saxmatov was 
thus obliged to deduce all other types of akan’e from dissimilative akan’e, re- 
garding them all as simplifications of a system with two types of articulation 
of the vowel in a pre-tonic syllable (metla—-mjaily) down to a system with one 
type (338), in spite of the fact that by this method it is possible to deduce 
strong jakan’e or ikan’e but not, for example, moderate or assimilative jakan’e. 
For Saxmatov, it was self-evident that the initial stage of the feature was the 
reduction of vowels and that dialects with reduced vowels in unstressed syl- 
lables (339f.) had to be considered archaic, in spite of the fact that such dialects 
do not constitute a majority at all and that nowhere has a variant with a re- 
duced sound been generalized to all positions (7.e. not only metla but also metly, 
etc.). Yet, when the two reflexes are leveled in favor of one, it must always be 
expected that the development can go in either direction. 

Thus, it is natural that Saxmatov, 342, refuses to explain the Ceatral BR 
akan’e as being the result of an organic development,’ because there are actually 
no reduced vowels, and a occurs at least in all pre-tonic syllables; and he regards 
this akan’e as a feature imported from the E. On the other hand, in accepting 
reduction as the basis of akan’e, he is compelled to attribute the development of 
akan’e to a period after the fall of the reduced vowels, « and », for otherwise, the 
new reduced sounds would have had to merge with the old reduced vowels and 
share the same fate (334). From this very fact, the conclusion must be drawn 
that quantitative differences existed at the time of the fall of + and », and it 
consequently remains impossible to understand why this fall did not manifest 
itself in a quantitative manner. With regard to this, cf. also Vasmer, Beitrdge 
lil, 78, where clear proof, based on an analysis of place names, has been brought 
for the lack of quantitative distinctions in the speech of even the first Russian 
settlers of the region of Merians, who came from the S. 

Durnovo, Oéerk 189, attempted to corroborate Saxmatov’s thesis concerning 
the development of akan’e on the basis of quantitative differences, by pointing 
to the fact that in the Obojan’ dialect, where ’a generally appears in the pre- 
tonic syllable before y (vjasny), adjectives of the type nimoj, slipoj have 7. 
Assuming that in the final syllable here o < y, Durnovo concludes that only quan- 
titative relations can explain the presence of 7 instead of the expected ’a in the 
pre-tonic syllable, in spite of the fact that there was a high vowel in the stressed 

3 Saxmatov, 342, calls it a W. BR feature, but, as was pointed out by Karskij, I, map 


insert Page 198, this is not a West, but a Central BR feature. For necessary corrections of 
Karskij’s map, see below. 
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syllable. Actually, the one does not prove the other, for, even if it be granted that 
the dissimilative character of Obojan’ akan’e arose before the appearance of o 
in the stressed syllable (with regard to this, see below —Chronology of the Rise 
of Akan’e), still, all that we can conclude is that , not y, existed here, that the 
o is derived from the #; and before 0 < , the Obojan’ dialect normally has 7 
in the pre-tonic syllable, just as it does before o with falling intonation. See also 
the preceding section for reflexes of « and » before 7. 

The premise of Saxmatov’s theory implies also the manner in which he con- 
siders the question of the center of diffusion and the question of the time of the 
entire process. 

Regardless of all these premises in Saxmatov’s theory, which were unfounded, 
both theoretically and practically, it was almost universally accepted! Broch, 
Budde, Obnorskij, and, finally, Durnovo too* were its advocates. In describing 
dissimilative akan’e, Golanov, 191, wrote, without any reservation, on the ques- 
tion of its origin: “‘as for the origin of dissimilative akan’e, . . . I herewith give 
the views of A. A. Saxmatov”—as though acceptance of these views were a fore- 
gone conclusion; while his criticism was presented, if at all, in the dubious formu- 
lation (194): “The dissimilative type must be considered as one of those which 
preserved old relations” —even though, according to Saxmatov, this is not one of 
several types but a unique type which has preserved old relations (insofar as 
the still earlier stage of reduction of all unstressed open vowels, as posited by 
Saxmatov, is not fixed in any living dialect’). This view is shared by Avanesov 
as well—cf. Ocerk 105 and especially Geogr. 32, 38. Even Kurylo, Do pytannja, 
while virtually pointing out that dissimilative akan’e in the dialect of the village 
of Xorobry¢i originates from a different type of akan’e, acknowledges, none the 
less, in accordance with Saxmatov, that dissimilative akan’e is the prototype 

Kurylo’s merit, however, lay in the fact that on the basis of concrete con- 
temporary material she showed that the development of dissimilative akan’e 
is not connected with the quantity of the vowels and takes place on the basis of a 
peculiar compensatory balancing of the degree of breadth of the vowels in the 
stressed and pretonic syllables. Reduction of a vowel in the dialect of Xorobryéi 
signifies that it is broadened, 7.e., the organs of speech are brought close to a 
position of rest, and the principle of the dissimilative akan’e which is formed 
there is: as wide a vowel as possible before a following stressed narrow vowel, 
i.e., the longest position of rest before a tense narrow articulation (69). 

At the same time, Jakobson published a theoretical critique of Saxmatov’s 
views. I shall mention his positive views here, without reproducing his purely 


4 Yet Durnovo himself was never able to extricate himself from its contradictions; and 
this is the reason why, in his Razyskanija, he so often contradicts and rejects on later 
pages of the book that which he himself has stated a few pages earlier. 

5 In a later article, however, Golanov states, this time directly, that dissimilative akan’e 
is the most archaic type of akan’e in general—see Akan’e 479. His attempt (op. cit., 483) to 
attribute dissimilative akan’e to the Radimi¢i is totally unfounded. Did the Radimiéi 
really live in the Smolensk area? And these are only some of the strained interpretations 
that crop up every time that scholars set about proving that the dissimilative type of akan’e 
was the original type. 
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critical remarks (83ff.). He sees the foundation of the process not in quantitative 
relations but in the fact that the development of a dynamic stress required 
shifting the ‘‘strong” vowels, a, 0, ¢, w, é, away from unstressed syllables. After a 
palatalized consonant, they were able te converge in the sound 7. This may be the 
explanation for ikan’e, but Jakobson, without discussing this question, proceeds 
to the thesis that ‘‘strong” vowels were particularly impossible in a pre-tonic 
syllable when the vowels in the stressed syllable as well were “strong”. In such a 
case, the “strong” vowels of the pre-tonic syllable became reduced. On the 
other hand, if the ‘“‘weak”’ vowels (i, uw) were in the stressed syllable, then the 
“strong” vowels were able to be retained in the pre-tonic syllable; but “‘lorsqu’- 
elles n’ont pas subi une réduction”, they were reduced to one type of vowel, 
namely a (86). From this formulation, it might be possible, it would seem, to 
conclude that in Jakobson’s opinion the reduction of vowels, at least in the pre- 
tonic syllable, was not complete in all positions. Correspondingly, Jakobson, 93, 
assumes that dissimilative akan’e was not necessarily the prototype of all kinds 
of akan’e but that moderate and strong jakan’e, as well as dissimilative akan’e, 
might constitute ‘trois solutions indépendantes d’un méme probléme: ramener 
le vocalisme atone 4 trois phonémes”’. He does not show, however, how moderate 
and strong jakan’e could have developed without a prior stage of dissimilative 
akan’e, and instead, he regards (88) strong jakan’e as the product of the simpli- 
fication of dissimilative akan’e. This concession to Saxmatov’s views brings 
Jakobson to the same conclusions with regard to the time and place of the forma- 
tion of akan’e as those at which Saxmatov had arrived: that akan’e had ex- 
panded from E to W and had arisen after the loss of weak @ and » (91f.). Thus, 
Jakobson did not differ with Saxmatov in his practical conclusions; and from the 
purely theoretical point of view, he may be reproached with having posited, as 
did Saxmatov, first, the reduction of unstressed vowels and then their renewed 
transformation into vowels of full articulation. Whereas it was still somehow 
possible to accept this in the case of Saxmatov, for it all had to have developed 
during the period when long and short vowels were still in existence, in the case 
of Jakobson, however, this applies to a time when quantitative differences did 
not exist and when dynamic stress was predominant—and under such circum- 
stances it is impossible to imagine the process of a general ‘‘de-reduction”’, so to 
speak, of reduced vowels, even though it were to take place in order to simplify 
the system—an argument shared with Saxmatov. As a matter of fact, in view of 
the predominance of an expiratory stress, one might have expected, in order to 
achieve simplification of the system, generalization of an actual reduced sound, 
and not a vowel of full articulation, as is the case with strong jakan’e-akan’e. 
In the light of what has been said above, Jakobson’s theory seems also to be a 
modification of Saxmatov’s theory. While rejecting a quantitative explanation 
for the feature, Jakobson virtually accepts the rest of Saxmatov’s crucial theses, 
even though he constantly makes reservations with regard to them: the thesis of 
reduction as the initial stage in the development of akan’e and the thesis of dis- 
similative akan’e as the oldest stage of akan’e. These theses, however, are con™ 
tradicted not only by theoretical considerations but also by observation of the 
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dialectal development of various types of akan’e. Scholars have established, in 
various localities, the retreat of strong jakan’e before other types of jakan’e, 
e.g. in N. Chernigov dialects (Rastorguev, Seversk. 24, 191); or in the dialect of 
the Cossack village of Eterevskaja, district of Ust’-Medvedickaja, Don Province, 
where the older generation had had strong jakan’e, but the younger generation 
had assimilative-dissimilative jakan’e (Durnovo, Razyskanija 169). 

The most striking example of such evidence is the decline of strong jakan’e in 
the Ryazan area. The latest investigations for a Rus. dialectological atlas show 
that now it “‘is encountered only in a few settlements on the periphery of assimila- 
tive-dissimilative jakan’e’’ (Avanesov, Geogr. 32), whereas scholars at the be- 
ginning of the Revolution still found a preponderance of strong jakan’e there. 
True, Avanesov, Geogr. 32f., maintains, for the sake of his thesis that dissimila- 
tive jakan’e is the original type of jakan’e, that new investigations preclude the 
existence of strong jakan’e in the Ryazan area even earlier—for otherwise he 
would have to accept an actually illogical development from dissimilative jakan’e 
to strong jakan’e and from strong back again to dissimilative. But one cannot 
assume that all the older investigations were mistaken. After all, the present 
status is only a normal consequence of this tendency, which was already desig- 
nated by Durnovo, Sokolov, 30, as universal: “The direction of the change of 
akan’e (jakan’e) in present-day South Great Russian dialects may be designated 
as a tendency towards a shift from dissimilative jakan’e to non-dissimilative 
jakan’e and from a stronger akan’e to a less strong akan’e’’. I have underlined the 
second half of this statement and consider it to be essential. That strong akan’e 
was the original type of akan’e in the Ryazan area is attested to by the fact that 
it was actually found in islets of Ryazan colonization, e.g. in the district of 
Elets or Novosil’ (Zelenin, 191, 276). Two processes are possible, of course, in 
this withdrawal from strong jakan’e: an organic development of the dialect from 
within or external influence, most frequently of the literary language. The latter 
may be readily discerned, however, for it appears in the transition to ikan’e. 
But if the development does not lead to ikan’e, then it is impossible to consider 
it as resulting from the influence of the literary language. 

But with respect to the disintegration of dissimilative jakan’e as well, as 
established in the above reference, it is partly (if it appears in the transition to 
ikan’e) a manifestation of the influence of the Rus. literary language or of other 
dialects. And in all other cases, it is frequently a fiction which arose because 
scholars almost subconsciously consider dissimilative akan’e-jakan’e to be the 
oldest type of akan’e in general; and when they see it combined with another 
type, they assume a priori that it is the dissimilative type that is in retreat before 
the other, which is the more recent. And yet, this is by no means always true. 
Such an attitude quite obviously appears in some descriptions of types of akan’e 
given in Durnovo, Razyskanija. By way of example, I shall examine two such 
descriptions in as concise a manner as possible. 

The dialect of the village of Doneckaja Selista, District of Tim, Province of 
Kursk (92ff.) has ’a before 6, %, ¥, 4; on the other hand, y/z frequently appear 
before é, &, d (e.g.: nja péjtja, djartica, bjaly, rjakt; tirém, pamirét’, pavsihdd) ; but 
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even more frequently ’a appears before a (as in ljazdla). To Durnovo it seems to 
be clear that the dissimilative principle has been violated here by the intrusion 
of another type (moderate—dissimilative). He does not even acknowledge that 
the data can just as successfully be explained by the accretion of the dissimilative 
principle upon an originally strong jakan’e. Similarly, in the dialect of the village 
of Kozino, District of Putivl, Kursk Province, he establishes a violation of 
dissimilative jakan’e (104), whereby he observes that here too most of these 
exceptions are before d and that the type ’a + a embraces 23% of the recorded 
examples. The question arises as to how the fact can be explained that most of 
the exceptions occur precisely in the position before d. If these were simply a 
violation of the dissimilative principle in favor of the assimilative principle, 
we would expect that there would be no fewer exceptions before 7 as well, etc.— 
all the more so since ikan’e weuld find support in the influence of the literary 
language also. I think that the only possible explanation for this fact is that we 
are here dealing with remnants of the old status that was characterized by 
precisely the same strong jakan’e from which and on the basis of which dissimila- 
tive akan’e-jakan’e is formed, as the first stage on the road to reduction. 

We have an analogous picture in the dialect of the village of Duxovo, District 
of Novosil’, Province of Tula, but here the traces of original strong jakan’e are 
still clearer, for, as a rule, we have ’a + 4 here; furthermore, ’a occurs before & 
and ¢; on the other hand, 7 occurs before é (220). Thus, before a the status of 
strong jakan’e is maintained, and before é and 4, it is replaced by the dissimilative 
principle, as also, perhaps, before é. The designation of ‘assimilative-dissimila- 
tive akan’e” which Durnovo applies to such dialects is self-contradictory (even 
though it has become generally established), and it attests to the fact that the 
system of akan’e in a given dialect is still unstable—this designation signifies 
absolutely nothing else. But whether or not the instability carries the dialect 
from dissimilative jakan’e to another type of jakan’e, as is tacitly assumed, is 
more than doubtful, for then there is no inner logic apparent in the development, 
no regularity, only a mechanical combination of diametrically opposite princi- 
ples. 

It is a widely known fact that very many dialects which have dissimilative 
jakan’e also have strong akan’e as well (cf. Golanov, 190). This circumstance is 
usually explained by the fact that » constitutes a sound that is close to a and the 
two are therefore readily confused. Let us grant that. But the question arises 
then as to why the result of the confusion is always a and never . It is far simpler 
to explain the situation if an original strong akan’e-jakan’e is taken as the point 
of departure. Then the situation after hard consonants is the natural continua- 
tion of the old situation. But after palatalized consonants this situation deteri- 
orates much more readily, for the very principle of reduction, which begins to 
operate here, comes into direct contradiction with the presence of the sound a 
after a palatalized consonant and requires its replacement by a vowel articulated 
further front, particularly in connection with the nature of the vowel in the 
following (stressed) syllable. 

Van Wijk, Akan’e, earlier directed attention to the fact that the areas of dis- 
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similative akan’e and dissimilative jakan’e do not coincide, and he explained 
this lack of coincidence in exactly the same way. He showed that the status of 
dialects which have dissimilative jakan’e as well as strong akan’e can in no way 
be explained if an original general dissimilative principle is taken as the point of 
departure. On the other hand, if an original strong akan’e-jakan’e is assumed, 
then it is quite natural that it was precisely in a position after soft consonants 
that the dissimilative principle first developed, since, in this position, there was 
a greater wealth of inner-phonemic variations—from a to e (659). 

In general, with regard to ascertaining the prototype of akan’e (as well as the 
original center of diffusion of akan’e), this work of van Wijk’s, in spite of its 
sketchiness (“Ich habe versucht, einige Entwicklungslinien des Akanje und 
Jakanje zu skizzieren’’, 663—as he himself stated the goals of his work), was 
actually of a revolutionary character and indicated new paths for the examination 
and solution of the problems. Van Wijk showed that the Obojan’ type of akan’e 
was not and could not have been the original type, but, quite the contrary, is the 
result of the erosive effect of the dissimilative principle brought in from the out- 
side, upon a dialect which distinguished e — € and 0 — w (634, 660). He asserted 
that the entire diversity of the contemporary types of akan’e-jakan’e may be 
reduced to the two preceding types—and by way of explanation of all these 
phenomena, “kame man fiir eine altere Periode des Siid- und Mittelgrossrussi- 
schen und des nordéstlichen Weissrussischen mit zwei Typen von Jakanje aus, 
einem dissimilativen und einem gemissigten, welche selber wieder, durch zwei 
verschiedene Differenzierungsprozesse, aus einem Typus mit 4 oder a in allen 
Positionen zu erkliren waren’ (657). He also asserted that it would be “iiber- 
fliissig und unwahrscheinlich” to posit “eine dissimilative Vorstufe’’. True, 
the basis for all these penetrating conclusions of van Wijk’s was the hypothesis 
that akan’e had arisen at a late date, an hypothesis which I absolutely cannot 
accept (see below). From this point of view, van Wijk’s entire argumentation 
was without foundation and, to the contrary, had thus become conjectural in 
character; but these conjectures actually show a deep insight into the factual 
data, even though the initial premise is without foundation. Van Wijk’s views, 
however, remained totally unaccepted, and the impression is that contemporary 
Russian scholars, in particular, in drawing up a Russian dialectological atlas, are 
simply unacquainted with these views. 

Without multiplying any further examples and references, we can work out 
the following conclusions: 

1. The hitherto generally accepted supposition that the first stage of akan’e 
was the reduction of all unstressed open vowels requires, for the sake of consist- 
ency, admission of the fact that the earliest type of all types of akan’e known 
today was dissimilative akan’e; and this has been admitted up to this point. 

2. Factual data do not support the supposition that dissimilative akan’e 
was the earliest type of akan’e. This very fact militates against the thesis that 
the first stage of akan’e was the reduction of all unstressed open vowels. This 
thesis does not conform to theoretical considerations either: there are no grounds 
for assuming a secondary deceleration of tempo and a strengthening of un- 
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stressed syllables in dialects with akan’e, which had once passed through the 
stage of total reduction of open vowels. 

Hitherto prevailing views show no less contradiction as regards factual data 
in problems concerning the center of diffusion (area of origin) of the feature 
and concerning the time of its rise. 


B. THE CENTER OF DIFFUSION OF AKAN’E. 


Durnovo, Razyskanija 224, establishes the relative simplicity of the types 
of akan’e in BR (which, I might add, is by no means proof of its newness there 
or of its having been brought in from the outside, as is usually thought; on the 
contrary, it is actually as a result of its having been breught in from the out- 
side and as a result of various intermixtures that one might expect greater 
diversity). Durnovo then reduces the types of BR akan’e to three: 1. dissimila- 
tive (of the Zizdra, or, more rarely, of the SudZa type); 2. non-dissimilative 
akan’e together with dissimilative jakan’e (of the same type*); 3. strong 
akan’e-jakan’e. Of these three types, dissimilative akan’e is usually con- 
sidered to be the ‘‘pure’’ BR type. In Durnovo, Sokolov, 54, we read that this 
type of akan’e embraces “pure”? BR dialects, whereas the dialects which have 
strong akan’e also have polyphthongs formed from o and e and thus do not 
constitute a pure BR type. For this reason, dissimilative akan’e has been, and 
still is, called western BR, Smolenskian (Golanov, 185). Under the influence of 
these views, Jakobson, 91, also considers the akan’e of the SW. BR dialects 
as “‘tardif et secondaire” and is prone to identify the southern border of dis- 
similative akan’e in Belorussia with the original border of akan’e in general. 

But it is enough to glance at the map of BR dialects in Karskij, I (with his 
remarks on p. 194) to convince oneself that this is not so. In Belorussia, dis- 
similative akan’e has a peripheral northeastern character, the center is oc- 
cupied by strong akan’e, and the southern part has moderate akan’e which 
gradually becomes sporadic; the latter extends even into Ukrainian territory, 
into the districts of Oster, Krolevets, Glukhov, Kozelets, reaching, in some 
cases, up to about 13 miles south of the Desna (Rastorguev, Seversk. 199; Han- 
cov, 205). According to Karskij, the boundary between dissimilative akan’e 
in the NE and strong akan’e in the SW passes north from the line of Drisa- 
Polotsk—Lepel’—Borisov-Orsha—Mogilev-Causy, reaching almost to the line 
of Gomel—Rogachev—Ihumen-Minsk-—Vilejka-Svencjany. Karskij’s map, of 
course, needs many corrections, as has been pointed out repeatedly (e.g., Dur- 
novo, Razyskanija 2, 21; Stankevit, Dyspaljatalizacyja 245). Golanov, 218, 
included in the territory of dissimilative akan’e localities around Orsha, Mo- 
gilev; Buzuk, Heohr. 14ff. and Map No. 2, went still further and added locali- 
ties up to the vicinity of Lepel’ and Borisov. But, a few years later, Buzuk 
became still more pessimistic when he wrote: ‘“‘A slight difference between the 
vowel in a position before a syllable with stressed a and the vowel in a position 
before a syllable with other vowels has been characterized as a proof of dis- 


* This is actually the same type as the first, only in an incomplete stage of development. 
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similative akan’e. . . . In view of such an attitude towards dissimilative akan’e 
and jakan’e, it is possible that non-dissimilative, the so-called strong, akan’e, 
is not to be found anywhere in the territory of Belorussia’”’. He actually observed 
such a type in the regions of Minsk, Bobruisk, and Gomel (Rezul’taty 375). 

It appears, however, that this pessimism of Buzuk is unfounded. This nuance 
in the articulation of vowels after soft consonants before stressed a and before 
other vowels, which so surprised the scholar, was simply an allophone, in which 
one may perhaps see the formation of the basis for the transformation of dia- 
lects with strong jakan’e to dialects with dissimilative jakan’e. Today this 
nuance, with difficulty perceptible to the trained ear of the linguist, has no 
practical significance. Only in this way can an explanation be found for the 
fact that 1) before Buzuk, no linguist ever noticed it; 2) BR orthography is 
with few exceptions based on the principle of strong jakan’e in the pre-tonic 
syllable, and no-one has ever reproached it with being, in this respect, divorced 
from the pronunciation (and since BR spelling is basically phonetic, such a 
divergence is bound to have been observed immediately), and BR teachers 
have not complained that their students from central BR areas make mistakes 
on this score. 

Thus, corrections of Karskij’s map are necessary, not in order to deny the 
existence of a central BR area of strong akan’e, but in order, chiefly, to point 
out islands of strong akan’e outside this area, and, on the other hand, to point 
out islands of dissimilative akan’e within it. There are separate indications of 
this—e.g., dissimilative akan’e has been observed in the village of Kas’sé (near 
Bobruisk) (Vowk-—Levanovié, Rysy 150); strong akan’e has been observed in 
the district of Novozybkov (A. Polevoj, O jazyke naselenija Novozybkovskogo 
uezda Gomel’skoj gub., Minsk, 1926. I quote from Rastorguev, Da xaraktarystyki 
211); and many others—see particularly Durnovo, Razyskanija 2, 16. But 
these corrections, which cannot be exhaustive, in view of the present deplor- 
able status of BR dialectology, do not refute the main issue. 

The nucleus of Belorussia is occupied by dialects with strong akan’e and this 
feature has ‘een in principle incorporated into the literary language; whereas 
dialects with dissimilative akan’e embrace areas transitional to N. and S. Rus. 
dialects and they cover only a peripheral, though rather large, territory. If 
their akan’e can be called a BR type of akan’e, then it is perhaps BR only in 
a peripheral sense. 

It is very important to keep this in mind, for, whereas we admitted earlier 
that dissimilative akan’e is not the prototype of akan’e, still, acknowiedgment 
of BR akan’e as dissimilative would denote automatic acknowledgment of the 
fact that BR akan’e did not arise on BR soil but was brought there from the 
outside. But if we acknowledge that the nucleus of BR dialects has strong 
akan’e, then it becomes possible to posit the BR origin of BR akan’e. Now, 
therefore, we can return to an examination of the hitherto existing views con- 
cerning the center of diffusion of akan’e in E. Slavic languages. 

In this problem as well, the decisive voice up till now has been Saxmatov’s. 
In accord with his general theory that the first stage of akan’e was the reduc- 
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tion of all open vowels, Saxmatov was obliged to ascribe this basis to such a 
group of E. Slavs as would be isolated from other groups. Such a group could 
not have consisted of the tribes on the middle and upper Dnieper—in the area 
of present-day Belorussia—, for they had a continuous active intercourse with 
Kiev, Volhynia, and Novgorod. Thus arises Saxmatov’s theory of a group 
which at first he called “Central Russian” and later “East Russian” and which 
he isolated from other groups on the Don and around Tmutorokan’. He was 
also driven to this, naturally, by that fact that the ‘most archaic” type of 
akan’e—dissimilative—is better represented in the east (Kursk, Orel Pro- 
vinces; the Don Basin; E. Belorussia) than in the west (Oé¢erk VII, XXIV). 
Akan’e had necessarily to arise here, in isolation from the other Slavic tribes, 
and the movement northwards from the Don Basin—to the Oka Basin—and to 
the northwest—to Belorussia—contributed to the expansion of akan’e to its 
present boundaries (op. cit., XLIX). This view of Saxmatov’s was accepted not 
only by Russian scholars but by Meillet as well, who ascribed to this very iso- 
lation on the Don the possibility of some foreign influence which gave rise to 
akan’e, namely the reduction of open vowels as the basis for akan’e; for he 
wrote that akan’e “ne peut s’expliquer que par |’intervention d’influences 
étrangtres, ou, comme on dit, d’un ‘substrat’ étranger. Sachmatov indique ici, 
avec vraisemblance, ot a eu lieu cette intervention” (193). This theory, how- 
ever, is implausible. 

Even if we cast no doubts on the existence of Tmutorokan’ on the Sea of 
Azov and do not assume that the lower reaches of the Don were colonized by 
the Uliti (Novyc’kyj, 35), still, as was emphasized by HruSsevs’kyj, Sxema 315, 
we do not know what Slavic tribe lived on the Don. No light is shed on the 
matter even by more recent excavations on the Don and the Kuban, inasmuch 
as they have uncovered objects both from areas on the Dnieper and 
from Ryazan (Miller, especially pp. 47, 50, 54, 56). Lehr-Splawifiski, Stosunki 
46, emphasized shrewdly how Saxmatov had gradually narrowed down the 
tribal composition of his ‘‘East Russian” group. At first, he had listed the 
Dregoviti, Radimiti, Vjati¢i, and Severjane (1899); then (1909), the Dregoviéi 
were omitted from the group; and finally (1915), the Severjane and Radimiti 
were eliminated and, to all intents and purposes, only the Vjati¢i remained. 
Meillet’s assumption that influence had been exerted by a substratum—thus, 
upon the Vjatiti—is also more than doubtful. It is not by chance that Meillet 
does not name the people who constituted this substratum. In the Don Basin 
and on the Azov littoral, the E. Slavs were able to encounter the Khazars, the 
Iranians (Ossetians-Jasy), and the Circassians-Kasogi. Whatever we know 
about the languages of these peoples by no means bespeaks a strong reduction 
of open vowels that might have “infected” the Slavs along the Don.’ While the 
composition and subsequent fate of the Slavic tribes on the Don and the Sea 
of Azov are unclear, as far as a substratum which might have caused akan’e 

7 The Ossetian (Scythian?) shift of a > x was not a manifestation of reduction, did not 


depend on whether or not the syllable was stressed or unstressed, and occurred in spite of 
the preservation of quantitative distinctions (cf. Abaev, 203). 
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is concerned, the picture is completely obscure, and there is net even the 
slightest hint that one might use to formulate any kind of hypothesis what- 
soever. 

Nor are there any more grounds for attributing significant dimensions to 
the migration of Slavic tribes to Belorussia from the E. Already Meillet, 196, 
who was generally inclined to accept Saxmatov’s hypotheses, doubted such a 
movement and assumed, rather, some ‘divisions dialectales anciennes 4 1’in- 
térieur du slave oriental’ which caused the development of an expiratory stress. 
Tn his Lekcyt pa historyi belaruskaj movy, Minsk, 1927, Vowk—Levanovié re- 
jected the theory of the importation of akan’e to Belorussia from the east; 
but the book is unavailable to me and I know about it only from Rastorguev, 
Sprachforschung 220. On the other hand, Lehr-Splawifski, Stosunki 50, 70, 
accepted completely the theory of the eastern origin of akan’e, chiefly because 
of the fact that in the texts akan’e appears earlier, in his opinion (actually, in 
accordance with Sobolevskij), on &. Rus. terrain than on BR: on 8. Rus. ter- 
rain, as early as the first half of the 14th century (Moscow Gospel, 1339; for 
additional examples, see Avanesov, K voprosam 69f.); and on BR terrain, only 
in the 15th century, whereas, for example, the Smolensk charter of 1229 “in 
spite of very free orthography” does not have any signs of akan’e. I shall re- 
turn below to the chronology of this feature as well as to its narrower original 
territory and to its reflection in texts; for the time being, suffice it to say that 
there are also some earlier allusions to akan’e in BR texts dating from some 
time in the 13th century, but there is no evidence against the statement that 
akan’e actually extended somewhat later to Smolensk and to NE. Belorussia in 
general. It must also not be forgotten that it was precisely in the treatment of 
akan’e that the BR scribes displayed particularly great conservatism and re- 
sistance to the local pronunciation, and that coupled with this conservatism 
and resistance was the fact that Belorussia maintained constant intercourse 
with N. Ukr. areas which did not have akan’e, so that it was possible to check 
the spelling with the corresponding pronunciation; this circumstance did not 
obtain to such an extent in the 8. Rus. lands of the 14th century. Finally, even 
if one agrees with Lehr—Splawifiski that the first manifestations of akan’e in 
the monuments reflect the time that the feature arose, it is precisely then that 
it becomes completely impossible to accept the thesis that akan’e had expanded 
from the E. In the 14th-15th centuries, Belorussia belonged to the Lithuanian 
state and was cut off from the Oka Basin by a political frontier. Even though 
this frontier was now and then traversed in Lithuania’s wars with Ryazan (the 
war of 1395-96, when Vitovt entered Ryazan; the war of 1401, when Oleg of 
Ryazan took Smolensk; 1427-30, when Lithuania annexed Ryazan—cf. 
llovajskij, 123-138), this hardly occasioned any basis for assuming influence 
from the E, for Lithuania was the predominating power, and it is out of the 
question to suppose any cultural preponderance on the part of the S. Rus. 
princes or population.* 


* For the same reason, there is no historical foundation to Avanesov’s theory that akan’e 
arose in the basin of the upper Sejm and in the basin of the Oka, except for its lower reaches, 
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But even for earlier periods, it is impossible to assume any greater coloniza- 
tion or emigration movements from the E or SE to Belorussia. Gn the con- 
trary, during those periods, the colonization of the Oka Basin took place, and 
there is no doubt that this was carried out not only from the §, 7.e. from the 
Don Basin, but also from the W, i.e. from Belorussia (Ilovajskij, 65, 77; Golu- 
bovskij, Seversk. 19, 25; Ljubavskij, 7; Vasmer, Beitrdge III, 31). There are no 
historical grounds for assuming any influence upon Belorussia from the E prior 
to the conquest of the BR lands by Moscow (Smolensk, 1514, and all of Belo- 
russia, 1772-1793). The reason advanced by Saxmatov was only a linguistic 
one: acknowledgment of BR akan’e as being “new and alien to dialects which 
had had akan’e from time immemorial, and as having arisen as a result of the 
intermixture of dialects that had akan’e with thuse that did not’’ (Oéerk 342). 
We have seen, however, that there are no reasons for attributing such a character 
to central BR strong akan’e. All of the above brings us to the conclusion that 
there are no facts that might necessitate the assumption that akan’e came to 
Belorussia from the east. 


C. CHRONOLOGY OF THE RISE OF AKAN’E. 


Sobolevskij, Smolensk 12, establishes the systematic appearance of akan’e 
in the texts of Smolensk and Polotsk from 1478 on; the research of Stang, Polozk, 
permits us to shift this time back to the middle of the 15th century (podoval 
and other hypernormalisms in charters of around 1450; direct manifestations 
of akan’e in a text of 1463—>p. 41; also, after palatalized consonants: tehlicove 
and possibly bojarja—p. 44). Spcradic (and very sparse) manifestations of 
akan’e or, as Sobolevskij, op. cit., 22, called them, “‘indications of the existence 
of akan’e” are found from the 13th century on, most frequently in foreign 
words—e.g., in the Orsha Gospel of the 13th century—aramaty, Aresta, Patapija 





i.e. in the principalities of Chernigov, Novgorod-Seversk, and Ryazan, in the 12th-13th 
centuries; and that, in the 14th century, it spread from the Kursk and Novgorod-Seversk 
principalities to Belorussia, as a result of the annexation of these principalities by the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania (Geogr. 40-43). It would be absolutely implausible to assume 
that the thinly populated and culturally weak principalities of Kursk and Novgorod- 
Seversk could have exerted such influence upon the language of the entire northern part 
of a great state which had absorbed the far more heavily populated and, in cultural tradi- 
tions, far richer, principalities of Polotsk, Smolensk, and Kiev. As for the principality of 
Ryazan, it was never, generally speaking, a stable component part of the Lithuanian state. 
In order to see how readily, in Avanesov, the wish can become reality, it is well worth while 
comparing passages concerning the northern boundary of akan’e as mentioned in two of his 
articles, written about half a year apart. His thesis concerning the late date and the original 
territory of akan’e would be greatly strengthened if the northern boundary of akan’e could 
be considered as having coincided with the northern boundary of the principality of Rya- 
zan. In Geogr. 41, however, he admits that this isogloss ‘‘does not correspond tc the border 
between the principality of Ryazan . . . and Rostov-Suzdal Rus’ ’’, but only ‘‘has, in its 
direction, something in common with the historical boundary’’. Yet this ‘‘something in 
common’”’ appeared sufficient for him to write, in K voprosam 61, that the boundary of akan’e 
“coincides very exactly with the borders of the Rostov-Suzdal and Ryazan lands during 
the period of feudal dismemberment’’! 
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(Kryms’kyj, Filologija 72f.; cf. Rozov, 162). There are a few, rather clear, 
indications of akan’e in the Pskov Paremejnik of 1271 (Karinskij, Paremejnik 
236). It is surprising that akan’e almost never appears in the charters of the 
Lithuanian grand dukes (Stang, Kanzleisprache 4, 13, 68, 121). As was already 
indicated above, the scribes of the grand dukes were probably aided, through 
contacts with Ukrainian scribes, in ascertaining where o should be written in an 
unstressed syllable; but the cause of the avoidance of akan’e in the spelling 
must have been a different one, for it was not only features differing from the 
(N.) Ukr. sound pattern that were always avoided in writing. F.g., the scribes 
tended never to indicate w < | in writing (Stang, op. cit., 76); and on the other 
hand, the confusion of e ~ é, even under stress, was permitted, in spite of the 
fact that the former is known also in Ukr. dialects, whereas the latter is totally 
alien to them. One may assume that evaluation of the feature by literate people 
played a decisive role here. oparently 1 > w as well as akan’e were considered 
to be vulgar pronunciation, inadmissible in writing. This attitude may also 
have been affected by the tradition of ecclesiastical language and—later— 
Polish influence as well. 

Thus, if this is true, if literate persons displayed a certain resistance to the 
reflection of akan’e in writing, we may consequently conclude that it is impossible 
to date the beginning of akan’e on the basis of textual data. In such a case, it is 
possible to furnish only a relative chronology of a given feature as compared 
with other linguistic changes. 

Most frequently the development has been confronted in time with the loss 
of the reduced vowels, » and ». Inasmuch as the reduction of open vowels was 
considered as the basis for akan’e, it was understood that the new reduced 
vowels could have appeared only after the loss of the old ones, since the former 
did not coincide, in their development, with the latter. Thus, it was natural to 
conclude that akan’e had arisen after the loss of the reduced vowels—for BR 
this means the 12th—13th centuries, more or less, and this date corresponds to 
the data in literary monuments. Such was the contention of Saxmatov, Oéerk 
334, and also of Jakobson, 92, even though the latter used other arguments 
(incidentally, Jakobson was correct in pointing out, op. cii., 83, that this thesis 
of Saxmatov’s contradicted the latter’s own attempt to derive akan’e from 
quantitative relations, which, in S. Rus. and in BR, had necessarily disappeared 
before the loss of and »). And finally, this was also the contention of van Wijk, 
Akan’e 654. Karskij too (I, 97) was of a more or less similar opinion. And actually, 
such an assumption is unavoidable, if it is admitted that the first stage of akan’e 
was the reduction of open vowels. But I have pointed out above that this 
assumption has no factual basis. Then also the thesis collapses which posited 
the rise of akan’e as having necessarily occurred after the loss of the old reduced 
vowels. 

This thesis cannot be salvaged even by references to the reflex of vowels in 
the pre-tonic syllable, if followed by @ or », in some dialects with dissimilative 
akan’e. Vasil’ev, Glasnye 351, pointed out, for example, that in Obojan’ dialects, 
’a appears in the pretonic syllable before old o (actually o with rising intonation), 
while before o < 2, there is an 7; but weak 2 did not evoke such a reaction, 
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and preceding it we have ’a (ljasku, pjaskov). Vasil’ev concluded from this 
“that the beginning of akan’e belongs to the time after the disappearance of 
the reduced vowels and their transformation into full vowels’. Vasil’ev here 
manifests an almost subconscious conviction, typical not only of him, that the 
original type of akan’e was dissimilative akan’e. If, however, we reject the 
above thesis and assume that the original type could have been strong akan’e, 
for example, then Vasil’ev’s thesis must also be rejected: strong akan’e could 
have existed long before the loss of the uld reduced vowels, and a dialect might 
for a long time have preserved the distinction between the two types of o— 
closed o from old o with rising intonation, and open o from old o with falling 
intonation and from «. When strong akan’e was transformed into dissimilative 
akan’e, ’a naturally appeared before closed 0, and 7 appeared before open 0; 
but weak ’s generally caused no reaction, because they no longer existed. In 
other words: Vasil’ev proved that dissimilative akan’e arose after the loss of 
» and », but he did not prove that akan’e in general arose at that time. 

Attempts to determine the chronology of akan’e through an examination of 
the fate of the vowel in the syllable before stressed 0, e < 4, » + 7 are of equally 
conclusive force. The corresponding attempt by Selistev, K izuéeniju, with regard 
to material from the dialect of the District of Livny (473) was examined in the 
preceding section. 

Nor is any particular advantage gained by examination of the development 
of the vowels in the pre-tonic syllable after consonants which later became 
dispalatalized (Z, §, c, and, in BR, also é). At best this material may be of use 
in clarifying the chronology of dissimilative akan’e. 

On the other hand, it may be more useful to examine the prothetic conso- 
nants (or the absence thereof) before a- < o-. Sylo, 246, points out that the 
absence of prothetic v- in such cases in S8. Rus. and in BR (akno, ana, ahon’— 
not vakno, vana, vahon’) as contrasted with its presence before o speaks for the 
fact that akan’e (and here, the meaning is akan’e in general, not just dissimila- 
tive akan’e!) arose earlier than these prothetic consonants. Unfortunately, 
the facts here are not very clear; cases of prothetic v- beiore a- < o- are actually 
typical of Belorussian (vojcu, voknom, ni vodin, vokosko, vomlevac’—Karskij, 
II, 426f.), even though these may for the most part be explained as being 
analogous with the forms where these words have o-: véjéen’ko, vékna, ni védnaha. 
The problem of when prothetic v- arose before o- is also unexplained, and this 
question was not even raised in a special work by Dolobko. 

Thus, except for van Wijk’s ideas, which are brilliant but unfounded in his 
actual argumentation, the sole positive result of the current factual survey is 
that dissimilative akan’e could have developed only after the loss of the old 
reduced vowels, but beyond that, there are no grounds for asserting that akan’e 
proper could have arisen only after this loss. 


D. CONCLUSIONS AND HYPOTHESES. 


The conclusions reached from the above survey of the status of the problem, 
as it has existed until now, have shown that, to date, investigations have not 
yielded any convincing results because they were for the most part based on 
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false, arbitrarily accepted premises. The most important of these was that 
akan’e had developed as a result of the reduction of all open unstressed vowels. 
From this it followed that dissimilative akan’e was considered to be the most 
archaic of all existent types of akan’e and that the beginning of akan’e was 
attributed to the time after the loss of the old reduced vowels. Acknowledgment 
of dissimilative akan’e as the prototype of akan’e resulted in the assertion, at 
variance with historical facts, that akan’e had spread from the E to the W 
and that it had been brought into Belorussia from the outside. But if we reject 
these four assertions, then, for the time being, we will have no explanation for 
the genesis of akan’e and we will find ourselves confronted by a vacuum. 

Fortunately, even mistakenly directed but scrupulous scientific investiga- 
tions have positive results. This is due not only to the fact that they indicate 
what path should not be taken, but also to the fact that they collect data and 
materials which are essential for a new presentation of the problem. Such is 
the case also in the question of the origin of akan’e. The investigations pursued 
up till now have shown the futility of attempts to seek the original center of 
akan’e in the E, and to this extent they must be considered as having yielded 
a positive result. 

If, however, we seek the original center of akan’e in the W, on BR terrain, 
then it can and must be advantageous to examine closely the prosodic structure 
of the present-day BR word and sentence. Unfortunately, as far as I know, 
there have been no experimental phonetic investigations of the distribution of 
expiratory force in the BR word and sentence, or of the very nature of BR 
stress. We can rely only on general impressions. The general impression is that 
the BR literary language and central dialects do not have a general tendency 
towards sharp reduction of vowels, and that in spite of the undisputed expiratory 
nature of the stress in them, there is no sharp contrast in the articulation of 
stressed and unstressed syllables. It seems that of the unstressed syllables, the 
strongest articulation is that of the pre-tonic syllable, caught up, perhaps, in 
the onset of the expiratory wave: but the difference between this syllable and 
the other unstressed syllables (except, perhaps, occasionally, for the first post- 
tonic, but not ultimate, syllable!) is not particularly sharp. This observation is 
confirmed also by the old description given in Karskij, II, I, 329: ‘“Belerussians 
generally speak slowly; as a result of this, vowels which precede such [long] 
consonants as well as clusters of them may appear protracted’’.? The observa- 
tions of Lehr-Sptawifski on the Polish pronunciation of persons from Ukrainian 
and Belorussian areas are also worthy of attention. Among persons from both 
areas, he establishes a stronger dynamic accent than among the Poles of 
ethnographic Poland, but he observes reduction only among persons from 
eastern Galicia (T. Lehr—Splawifiski, Jezyk polski, Warszawa, 1947, p. 467). 


® By way of parallel, I cite the fact that in the language of old Pskov, which also had 
akan’e, we may regard as a manifestation of slow rate of articulation the systematic pro- 
nunciation of vowels instead of old weak « and » in some suffixes and grammatical forms (of 
the type bogatestvo, Izborésk, ostavleSe) and even at the end of masculine substantives (of 
the type Vasilie, moroze) (Karinskij, Pskov 171, 188). 
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I call to mind, finally, the evidence of P. Rastorguev, who, in a review of a 
course on the BR language given by Lomtev (Voprosy jazykoznanija, 1953, 3, 
p. 146), writes that the sound a after hard consonants “‘is not distinguished in 
pronunciation in stressed and unstressed positions’. Of course, even if we select 
more such statements, they cannot replace an experimental investigation of 
the distribution of expiratory force in the BR word, but to a certain extent 
their very unanimity argues for the fact that reduction actually does not ac- 
company akan’e in the Central BR dialects and in the literary language. 

Thus, akan’e in BR cannot be inferred from reduction; and, what is more, it 
cannot be inferred from dynamic stress in general. There is every reason to 
assume that akan’e here arose before the development of a stronger dynamic 
stress, while the latter manifested itself in features of secondary reduction in 
BR dialects possessing dissimilative akan’e, but not in the central dialects. 
Moreover, the connection of akan’e with the development of dynamic stress is 
shown only in the fact that stressed syllables do not have akan’e—in other 
words, the system of vowel phonemes under stress contains five types: a, 0, e. 
i (y), u; whereas the system of vowel phonemes in unstressed syllables has only 
three constituents: a, 7 (y), u. 

Such a system of three vowel phonemes, however, if we disregard reduced 
vowels and diphthongs in the broad sense of the word, existed, as is for the most 
part accepted in Slavic philology, in the Balto-Slavic period, except that it was 
complicated by quantitative oppositions: 4, 4, a, 7, (é > é). It is usually accepted 
that in the Slavic languages, d > o and 4 > a, whereas in Baltic, d > a and 4 > 
o (uo) (Lithuanian). The merit of Vaillant, 107, 234, lay in the fact that he 
pointed out, in a general form it is true, that in the akan’e dialects of the Slavic 
languages, this latter process must be accepted for a only in stressed syllables, 
whereas in unstressed syllables this sound has lost its labialization but has 
preserved tie character of a without changes.'!® According to this view, akan’e 
—totally unconnected with any reduction whatsoever—is a continuation, 
in unstressed syllables, of the old Balto-Slavic status, and the change caused by 
the development of expiratory stress embraced only stressed syllables. The 
problem of the chronology of akan’e under these conditions is transformed into 
a problem of the chronology of the change of stressed d to o and in any event it 
extends beyond the limits of the historical period and has nothing in common 
with the period of the loss of reduced 2 and ». 

The correspondence of Slavic o to a in borrowed words (Gk. Sklavénot, Lat. 
Sclavi—from the Slavic, Slovéne; Old Slavic sotona from Gk. Satands—Vaillant, 
107; cf. the Novgorod chronicles, where we have these relations under stress— 


10 Potebnja, Zametki 66, had chanced upon this idea earlier, but had at once rejected it 
as completely unlikely. Allusions to Vaillant’s presentation of the problem are already con- 
tained in Meillet, Slave 53. Stang accepted Vaillant’s view, in a cautious form, when he 
wrote, in his review of Vaillant’s book: ‘“‘Cela semble choquant au premier abord, mais je 
me demande si |’auteur n’a pas raison pour |’essentiel’’ and ‘‘Cela pourrait expliquer le 
jakan’e connu d’un grand nombre de dialectes russes et blanc-russes’’ (Norsk Tidsskrift 
for Sprogvidenskap, XVI, 1952, pp. 442f.). 
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Don’, don’skij korol’ from Dan{merk|—Sobolevskij, Neskol’ko nazvanij 175; 
etc.) is usually regarded as a manifestation of sensitivity to quantitative dif- 
ferences, which have been accepted as more important than qualitative. Vaillant, 
107, however, treats them as evidence of the closeness of Slavic o to a retained 
right up to that time, thus shifting this status in all Slavic languages virtually 
forward to the 8th century. By the same token, it also becomes possible to regard 
the shift of initial a to o in borrowed words in E. Slavic languages and dialects 
without akan’e (Oleksandra, oltarv, Oskolde, etc.—cf. Lehr-Splawifiski, Stosunki 
31) not as a specific sound change but as one of the manifestations of this general 
process. The fact that in borrowed words identical reflexes appear under stress 
and not under stress, as in the examples just cited, does not contradict Vaillant’s 
thesis, for we are here dealing, in languages with akan’e, with spellings influenced 
by the tradition of cultural centers without akan’e—Kiev and Novgorod. 
Nevertheless, it is perhaps not by chance that the first manifestations of akan’e 
in writing are attested to actually in foreign words, even though these cases are 
usually brushed aside as, allegecly, not characteristic (cf., e.g., the description 
of the spellings Mogdalyna, morsalkou, konedrota, etc., in Stang, Polozk 41). 

Vaillant’s interpretation makes it possible to raise in a new way the question 
of ‘“hypernormal okan’e”’ in words like: Russ. boran: baran, load’, tovar, xozjain, 
kolpak; Ukr. komy&, kozak, lokSa, etc. Further, this interpretation requires re- 
examination of the explanations given to date for the development of pleophony, 
with consideration being given to all the enormous amount of material con- 
cerning the “second pleophony” which Saxmatov listed but did not explain in 
his Polnoglasie—all this Vaillant fails to do. Nor does it lie within the province 
of this book to examine the entire complex of pertinent problems. On the other 
hand there is no need to stretch this situation in all Slavic languages as late as 
the 8th century, if not later, even though, for example, Ekblom’s observations, 
based on the history of pleophony, would justify prolonging this situation even 
up to the 10th century—cf. especially I, 4 and II, 26. With the same degree of 
probability and even more, one may well imagine that this situation did not 
obtain so long in all the Slavic dialects but was preserved longer in the dialect 
of the Slavs of Belorussian (and Pskovian) territory which neighbored directly 
on that of the Baltic tribes—a fact which should be given great emphasis, for it 
succeeded in playing a decisive role. As to whether it was the propinquity itself 
or the fact that there was a Baltic substratum that was important, see Section 
Tu 

This consideration acquires particular force—in spite of Vaillant’s attempt to 
prove as late an existence as possible for the sound 4 in all Slavic languages— 

11 In the light of the long retention of original ‘‘akan’e’’ in the Baltic basin, it would be 
well worth while also to reexamine data concerning the ‘‘shift”’ of initial ra-, ja- to re-, je- in 
North Polish dialects as well as the “‘shift’’ of a > e after soft consonants in the same dia- 
lects. Was this actually a shift, when all the texts show only vacillations and there is not a 
one that shows re-, je- consistently in its spelling (Cf. the most recent elucidation in Stieber, 
17, 21f., 91)? Is it not better to consider that these vacillations are a manifestation of the 


relic forms of the old articulation of e, close to a, which was retained in these localities, pre- 
cisely after r, 7, and that this is what caused vacillations among the scribes? 
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when we proceed to the problem of “jakan’e”, connected with the fate of *e 
Following the same procedure as above, Vaillant here too (109) derives “‘jakan’e”’ 
from the Balto-Slavic, very open, pronunciation of *e, almost ’d—on the model 
of the contemporary Lithuanian pronunciation. But here he can no longer cite 
such regularities in borrowings from Slavic to other languages or vice versa, 
because, for example, Germ. @ is usually represented in Slavic languages by 
*é and not by *’a (e.g., gonesti < Germ. *ganesan, and *petelo < *fetil, ef. 
Kiparsky, 284; material with a nasal e, like frag Gr. phrdnkos, skoromaga Gr. 
skardmankon, Vasmer, Etjudy 7, is not typical, for the subsequent development 
of e to ’a under stress may be proof of the open character of this sound in 
general. Evidence against the assumption of the long preservation of open e is 
indicated also by the early shift of unstressed e to ’o under certain conditions 
in (North?) Ukr.” The result of this is that it is in any case impossible to con- 
sider that such an open pronunciation of *e extends, in all Slavic languages, up 
to the beginning of historical times: it succeeded in surviving only regionally, 
among the Slavic tribes that neighbored on the Lithuanian tribes, 7.e. in Belo- 
russia, and, at that, perhaps not even in all of Belorussia but only in the W or 
NW. In the next section, I shall return to the problem of the original center of 
akan’e-jakan’e in Belorussia. It is possible that an archaic status of particularly 
long duration persisted in the language of Pskov—the immediate neighbor of 
Baltic tribes—if we accept as a manifestation of this status the confusion of 
e-a in old Pskovian texts, not only in unstressed but also in stressed syllables 
(for more exact details about this, see Section 4). 

On the other hand, we must assume that this status did not reach further to 
the N. The only similar example that I know about is too isolated: the spelling 
igumjans in the testament of Ivan Matveevié (Cuxéenma Rural District, 15th 
century—Saxmatov, Dvin., Supplement, p. 15, text, p. 102). Saxmatov does not 
ascertain any similar phenomena at all in the Novgorod charters of the 13th-14th 
centuries; and that is understandable, if the fact is considered that here e by all 
indications was closer to é and 7, being of a closed character (Saxmatov, Nov- 
gorod 152ff.). It is possible that this must be associated with a Finnish sub- 
stratum. It is not by chance that we systematically find é in borrowings from 
the Finnish (Sélegérs, Tférv etc.—op. cit., 223). The shift of finale > ’a in some 


12 On the other hand, in the light of Vaillant’s theory, it becomes no longer necessary to 
derive the shift of e > ’a in dialects with jakan’e from the shift of ’0 < e, as was assumed 
by Sobolevskij, K istorii 108, and, in accordance with him, by many others. The articulation 
of *e as ’a according to Vaillant’s views, is much earlier than e > ’o0; but on the other hand, 
in dialects with akan’e, the shift of e to ’o occurred, apparently, only under stress and was 
basically a process analogous to *4 > o under stress, only still limited by the additional 
condition of hardness of the following consonant. Whether this process was common for 
the akan’e dialects of Belorussia and the okan’e dialects of northern Russia, and the latter 
shifted it later to unstressed syllables as well—or whether these were two independent 
processes from the very beginning—is a problem that requires special consideration. The 
latter assumption seems more probable, for in unstressed syllables in the north, this was 
also not a separate process bt1t an obvious paraliel to a similar development of unstressed 
d too. 
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words (esmja, menja), regardless of the character this phenomenon had, occurred 
later. 

But with these essential emendations, Vaillant’s hypothesis solves the problem 
of akan’e and jakan’e better than all other hypotheses to date. In any case, 
much factual material, even of contemporary BR, can be traced to this ancient 
distribution of factual data, e.g., the distinguishing of akan’e in reflexes of e as 
compared with its absence in reflexes of 7 in forms with morphologically identical 
functions, like kaZace as contrasted with vucyce (Lomtev, 101; cf. Buzuk, Nevel’ 
15). The conclusions to be reached from Vaillant’s hypothesis, therefore, are 
that in its origin, akan’e: 1) was not, in the broad sense of the word, connected 
with the reduction of vowels; 2) had strong akan’e as its prototype; 3) had its 
center of diffusion in Belorussia, alongside Baltic (Lithuanian) tribes; and 4) 
chronologically belongs, in any case, to the prehistoric period. These are the 
very conclusions which I arrive at earlier, by means of a critical re-examination 
of the views existing to date on the origin of akan’e. 

In order to complete the survey of the problems connected with akan’e, an 
examination must also be made of how types of akan’e—other than strong 
akan’e—arose. This is of course an intricate complex of problems and is not 
directly connected with the theme of this work; consequently, we can here 
point out only the general trends, insofar as this is necessary for corroborating 
the above proposed hypothesis concerning the origin of akan’e. From the very 
outset, it can be affirmed that all other types of akan’e are much more easily 
derivable from strong akan’e—as a result of its normal development or territorial 
expansion—than from dissimilative akan’e. And what is more, no-one has as 
yet succeeded in deriving them from dissimilative akan’e. 

I shall disregard transitional and mixed types and confine myself to a few 
considerations concerning the origin of dissimilative, moderate, and assimilative 
akan’e, or, rather, jakan’e. 

The key to the problem of the origin of dissimilative akan’e is given in the 
observations of Kurylo, Do pytannja. Its first stage is the shortening of a 
(<a, 0, e) in a pre-tonic syllable before following non-narrow stressed vowels” 
(62). Led by the theories considering reduction as the first stage of akan’e in 
general, Kurylo asserts that we here have, not the reduction of a in a syllable 
before a stressed non-narrow vowel, but the strengthening of a preceding broad 
vowel before a syllable with a narrow stressed vowel (64)—but she does not 
actually prove this in any way. What is more, this is in contradiction of her 
own observations that in the dialect of the village of Xorobry¢i, where she 
observed dissimilative akan’e in the process of formation, the reduction of a 
sound signifies a broadening, 7.e., an approximation of the speech organs to a 
position of rest. And yet, if we assume that at first there was a reduced sound 
in the pre-tonic syllable, and that it later changed to a before narrow vowels, 
that would signify that the broadening of the sound is connected not with its 
reduction but with its de-reduction. On the other hand, she is quite correct in 


13 It is probable that this is preceded by the reduction of a in other unstressed syllables. 
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observing that the expiratory force already begins to increase in the pre-tonic 
syllable (70); as a consequence, we must also assume that the vowel of this 
syllable is capable of escaping general reduction. Thus dissimilative akan’e can 
be understood as the manifestation of the reduction of unstressed non-narrow 
vowels (a); but this reduction did not take place in the pre-tonic syllable if the 
latter was followed by a syllable with a narrow vowel, for the onset of the 
intensified expiratory wave necessary for the articulation of such a stressed 
vowel embraced the pre-tonic syllable also. None of Kurylo’s accurate and 
concrete observations contradicts this view; on the contrary, her very complex 
theoretical considerations are nothing but an attempt to force her own observa- 
tions, at any cost, into conformity with the scheme of Saxmatov’s theory of the 
origin of akan’e. 

In general, dissimilative akan’e and the transition to reductive types of 
akan’e may extend to more than just non-narrow vowels. Instances of the 
reduction of uw, known in many dialects, e.g., in Ryazan dialects (Saxmatov, 
Leka 196; Petrovskaja, 11f.; Vysotskij, Raboty 86f.; Leka, 39), have by no 
means been explained by the theories existing to date on the origin of akan’e. 
Examples of the foregoing: for the Ryazan group—zdmszam, prélab’, senduk’s; 
for Smolensk dialects—vékan’, zdmas, zastap, prépask, kér’aska (Popov, 236); 
end for Nevel’ dialects—pazyxa, vyrycka, zamy%, s’kinyc’ (Buzuk, Nevel’ 6). 
These instances are of recent date, it is true, yet they cannot be connected with 
strong akan’e, which has been assumed to be a more recent stage of develop- 
ment. Another important manifestation of reduction in akan’e—the disap- 
pearance and appearance of reduced vowels, depending on the tempo of speech— 
gives rise to the phenomenon of optional (intermittent) reduced vowels, used 
even in positions where etymologically no vowel existed (serzfandz < sarafanaz, 
whence, later: polaxdja, dol’ind—Avanesov, Meséera 162; kalaéekév [= klockov], 
raskaraSony—alongside of forms like plavina, prasjaty, sarfany—Budde, Rjazan’ 
212). Of course, if reduction were actually the first step in the development of 
akan’e, not a single word would now have a instead of an etymological zero 
sound. 

Assimilative jakan’e rarely appears in pure form, and it is usually regarded 
as a feature superimposed upon dissimilative (or moderate) jakan’e. In its pure 
form, assimilative jakan’e is, of course, a manifestation of the tendency towards 
vowel harmony, which has nothing in common with the reduction of vowels 
(sjastra—sistre, etc.). Korneeva—Petrulan, see especially p. 184, attempted, but 
hardly successfully, to find such a type of akan’e, based on “‘partial synharmoni- 
zation”, in a BR Mineya of the middle of the 16th century, taken from the 
collection of the Kharkov Museum of Ukrainian Art. As for the so-called 
assimilative-dissimilative types, these may have originated on the basis of 
dissimilative as well as of strong or assimilative jakan’e. E.g., the type which 
Avanesov, Oéerki 89f., calls the Novosélki type and which has ’a before %, 4, 
6, 6, é, d, but has 7 before e, may be most readily derived from assimilative 
jakan’e which was subsequently eliminated by a dissimilative principle before 
the narrowest vowels—w, 7, 6, é—but preserved before e. 
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Finally, with regard to moderate jakan’e, which depends on the palatalized 
or non-palatalized character of the following consonant (sjalo—sile), attention 
has long since been directed to the fact that the principle of assimilating a vowel 
to the following palatalized consonant coincides with an identical principle that 
is widespread in N. Rus. dialects (p’atak—p’et’i; s’olo—s’el’e) and there is every 
reason to regard this type of jakan’e as a compromise between this principle 
of N. Rus. pattern and strong jakan’e. This thesis was recently decisively 
corroborated by Sidorov, Jakan’e, with an impressive and convincing com- 
parison of scattered types of moderate jakan’e in the dialects of Ryazan with 
the exactly correspondent types of ékan’e in N. Rus., particularly Vladimir, 
dialects; cf. especially pp. 176, 179 and his ‘Ob odnoj raznovidnosti wmerennogo 
jakan’ja v srednerusskiz govorax” (Ak. N. SSSR, Inst. jaz., Doklady i soobséenija, 
II, 1952). 

Thus, dissimilative and assimilative and moderate akan’e (jakan’e) are 
readily derivable from strong akan’e. Of these, neither assimilative nor moderate 
akan’e is connected with the reduction of vowels, thus directly contradicting 
the theory, existing up till now, that akan’e originated as a result of reduction. 
On the contrary, dissimilative akan’e is the result of the reduction of unstressed 
vowels, applied to dialects already possessing akan’e.“ Finally, ekan’e-ikan’e 
may in some cases be derived from strong jakan’e (van Wijk, Akan’e 655), 
and in others, from moderate jakan’e (Sidorov, Jakan’e 179). 

The territorial distribution of the types of akan’e generally corresponds to 
the explanation of their origin, as presented here. The prototype, as is frequently 
the case, has been preserved on the peripheries of the area in central Belorussia 
and in the Ryazan—-Tambov group, having spread from the latter to the S (as a 
result oi recolonization of the Don area from the N). Dissimilative akan’e 
(jakan’e) embraces the center of the territory from the region of Smolensk to 
that of Kursk. It also tore away the Pskov dialects with their strong akan’e 
from Central BR strong akan’e, these dialects having constituted at first, 
according to all indications, a single whole with dialects spoken further to the 
S—cf. strong akan’e also in the District of Velikie Luki (Kuz’min, 151). Van 
Wijk, Akan’e 660, on the basis of an analysis of 16th-century texts (Gospel of 
1527, from the vicinity of Vjaz’ma), assumed that strong akan’e may still have 
prevailed at that time in present-day territories of dissimilative akan’e in 
Belorussia. For the Pskov dialects, see below, Section 4. We will find moderate 
jakan’e chiefly in the north of S. Rus. territory, where the main expansion of 


14 For some reason, van Wijk does not take the factor of reduction into consideration at 
all, even as a secondary factor. This compels him (Akan’e 663) to explain the further de- 
velopment of dissimilative akan’e as the effect of ‘‘local circumstances unknown to us’’ 
‘«. . . wir das dissimilative Akanje und Jakanje nicht als eine Quantititserscheinung, son- 
dern einfach als eine Dissimilationserscheinung auffassen miissen, durch welche in gewissen 
Teilen desjenigen Gebietes, wo der Vokalismus nichthaupttoniger Silben phonologische 
Verinderungen erlitten hatte, infolge uns unbekannter lokaler Verhdltniese dieser neue 
Vokalismus weiter differenziert wurde’. 
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the N. Rus. element to the south took place, starting from the 14th-15th 
centuries (cf. Ljubavskij, 83). 

Although I generally consider reduction as a later stage in the development 
of akan’e, nevertheless I do not intend this to signify that cases of de-reduction, 
t.e. of the transformation of reduced vowels into sounds of full articulation, are 
completely impossible. They are possible, in certain instances. They occur most 
frequently at the beginning of the word. E.g., instances of 7- in forms like iyurcy 
attested, for example, in the Ural region (iyarot, iyurec); in the village of 
Paxatny Ugol in the District of Tambov (ib izbe, ib ruke—but, in the immediate 
pretonic position, ab débrom); in the Province of Voronezh (ibmanil, iba mné, 
ibmdn’sik, itrdduska—Sobolevskij, Seversk. 46); in the District of Kasimov, 
Province of Ryazan (igljanulas’—Budde, K istorii 87); in the District of Rjazsk, 
Province of Ryazan’ (idbjaru, ihurec—Budde, Rjazan’ 207); and in the village 
of Melexovo (ivad’jé = ovody, ibadral—Sidorov, 105)—all these instances of 
i- could most probably have arisen only from a reduced vowel (cf. Durnovo, 
Razyskanija 2, 63). Jotation of the initial vowel, on which Sobolevskij, op. cit., 
bases his reasoning, could have had only secondary significance; otherwise it 
would be impossible to explain the fact that 7-, except for the two examples 
taken from the Voronezh area, usually occurs only in the second pre-tonic 
syllable (but cf. the influence of jotation even in the stressed syllable in the 
word jis’t’, widespread in S. Rus. dialects—Durnovo, Vvedenie 122). 

From descriptions of the dialects of Ryazan, we frequently learn about the 
lack of reduction of vowels in final open syllables, and even about the lengthen- 
ing of vowels in them (Petrovskaja, Matyr 22; Avanesov, Meséera 167, etc.). 
With equal justification it can be assumed that historically too, no reduction 
or de-reduction took place here. But one way or the other, instances of de- 
reduction must be explained in each concrete case, they are limited to certain 
positions, and, as a rule, they are conditioned by grammatical factors (beginning 
of the word, end of the word, efc.) There are no factors that might have given 
rise to a general de-reduction of reduced vowels in dialects with akan’e. 

Owing to the excessive attention given by linguists to dissimilative akan’e, 
no investigation at all has been made of the problem of how the reduction of 
unstressed vowels developed in syllables other than the pre-tonic, and of the 
problem of which syllable it originated from. Behind the appellation of ‘‘strong”’ 
akan’e, dialects are very often concealed which have reduction of vowels, but 
not in the pre-tonic syllable. And yet, these processes are going on even now, 
and they can be observed. E.g., CernySev, OstaSkov 264, establishes that the 
pronunciation fpjaredt, cjatyréx has given way during the course of the past 
generation to the pronunciation fpirjadt and éityréx, although the strong akan’e 
is preserved, in general—and the same thing occurs, it seems, in some BR dialects 
as well. 

Our considerations up to this point, concerning the origin of akan’e and of 
its various types have shown that this origin must be sought in Belorussia. 
The problem of its spread to the east will be elucidated in Section 6. But even 
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now it is possible to give a preliminary answer to the question posed at the 
beginning of this section: whether akan’e is an organic or an imported feature 
in S. Belorussia. It is possible for the sounds o and e (Karskij, I, 194f.) to appear 
there in syllables remote from the stressed syllable, except for final open ones, 
and this possibility cannot be explained as a relic from ancient times. The 
traditional view that akan’e here has an imported character may therefore be 
considered as indisputable. Together with the results of the preceding analysis 
of the diphthongization (polyphthongization) here of rising o in other than 
(newly) closed syllables, this makes it possible for us to assert that during the 
12th-16th centuries, S. BR dialects did not in any way differ developmentally 
from what is now called N. Ukr. dialects, but constituted, together with these, 
a linguistic unity called, in the foregoing, the Kiev—Polesie dialectal group. A 
possible exception to this may have been the palatalization or non-palatalization 
of consonants before e and 7 and also, perhaps, the related phenomenon of 
dzekan’e—cekan’e (this too is hardly likely) but I consider this problem to be 
beyond the scope of the present work. In the strict sense of the word, this 
group was neither Ukr. nor BR, although it played an important role in the 
formation of both Ukr. and BR. This occurred as a result of its division into two 
parts—a northern part gravitating towards Polotsk-Smolensk and perhaps 
Minsk, and a southern part, gravitating towards Galicia—Podolia, perhaps also 
S. Volhynia, and maybe the southern part of the Kiev area as well, if we accept 
the view that the descendants of the tribe of the Uliti were preserved there. 
BR and Ukr. arose as a result of the fact that each of these two parts of the 
Kiev—Polesie dialectal group fused into a new unity with other dialectal groups 
spoken to the N and the SW, respectively, of this group. In this sense, Soviet 
historiography is justified in speaking of the formation of the Ukr. and BR 
languages as having occurred in the 15th-16th centuries. But it is against all 
historical and linguistic facts to assume that prior to that time there was a 
uniform E. Slavic language which could be labeled “Old Russian”. To the 
contrary, the number of Slavic dialectal units was larger at that time: without 
going into the problem of the origin of the Rus. language, we can establish 
three such units in place of the subsequent two—the BR and Ukr. languages. 
It goes without saying that since these three groups converged in Ukr. and 
BR their history belongs to that of the Ukr. and BR languages and is a compo- 
nent part thereof. 

A manifestation of the fact that the boundary between the Ukr. and BR 
languages crossed the center of the former single Kiev—Polesie group is the 
generally known fact that the transition from BR to Ukr. is here so gradual 
that it is actually impossible to draw any clear-cut line of demarcation (of the 
most recent literature, cf. Sydoruk and Serech, Sprachgrenze). Further manifesta- 
tion of this is also the well-known fact that the population of this intermediate 
zone very often considers itself to be neither BR nor Ukr. but, rather, Polesian. 
For here, both gravitational forces—to the N and to the S—were weakened to 
such an extent that they were almost entirely imperceptible, and a state of 
equilibrium and vagueness has persisted for centuries. 
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4. THe PROBLEM OF THE DIFFUSION OF BELORUSSIAN TO THE NorRTH. 


It is impossible, for the beginning of the historical period, to draw a clear-cut 
boundary line between the two dialectal groups out of which the BR language, 
in the contemporary sense of the name, was formed. One has to conclude that 
it must have coincided approximately with the present-day southern border of 
strong akan’e, i.e., that it passed somewhat to the N of the line of Gomel-- 
Rogachev—Ihumen—Minsk-Vilejka-Svencjany. It is not accidental, for example, 
that Minsk was more than once the subject of dispute between Kiev and Polotsk 
(E.g., 1083, 1118. Cf. Danilevié, 69, 75; and O. HruSevs’kyj, 21). 

Let us now proceed to the northern group of BR dialects. 

The idea has long since been expressed that the boundary between the 
colonization movements of the Slavic tribes was usually determined by the 
watersheds of the river systems, which, owing to their impenetrable forests, 
barred the way to further movement. With respect to the Kriviti, this fact was 
pointed out by Golubovskij, Smolensk 2, and, in agreement with him, by Karskij, 
I, 21, 23. On the other hand, however, this indication is in contradiction of the 
fact that the Pskov and Novgorod areas were colonized by these very Kriviti 
(NedeSev, 10; Golubovskij, Smolensk 45). At any rate, their traversal of the 
watershed of the Dnieper and Volga is attested to by the dialect of the ““Tudo- 
vijane” around Rzhev, where, to this very day, as pointed out by Grinkova, 320, 
in spite of many centuries of Rus. influence, BR features have been preserved 
and some can be traced in relic forms (cekan’e-dzekan’e, y, i < l—pp. 309, 
311, 320). This traversal is probably also attested to by the dialect of Ostashkov, 
with its strong akan’e in all unstressed syllables (sjamjaryx—CernySev, 264); 
with its traces of bilabial w (op. cit., 267), with its hardening of r (diravyj—op. 
cit., 275); even with its later shift of stress in the acc. sg. fem. of the substantive, 
with a falling or short vowel in the root—this stress shift is now dying out 
under the influence of the Rus. language (e.g., galavii, nagti—op. cit., 269)—as 
opposed to 8. Koporskij, 9, Arxaideskie govory Ostaskovskogo rajona Kalininskoj 
oblasti, which I know only from the review of Kuznecov, 102f. Archeology 
attests to the identity of the ornament which helps differentiate the E. Slavic 
tribes—rings worn on the temples: the Kriviti of the Dnieper, W. Dvina, and 
Volga regions have bracelet-like temporal rings; the burial mounds of the 
Kriviti of Tver are similar to those of Smolensk (Arcixovskij, 186, 194). 

The problem of the language of Pskov and its region is more complicated. 
Stang, Polozk 32, 147, in distinguishing and stressing a series of linguistic 
features peculiar to old Pskov and not encountered in the texts of old Polotsk 
(the confusion of s—s, z-Z, the groups kl, gl corresponding to *tl and *dl, and a 
number of morphological peculiarities), asserts that a unity of the dialects of 
Pskov and Polotsk is out of the question. Stang is absolutely right in a static 
sense: in the 15th century, the language of Pskov had features obviously dif- 
ferent from those of the chancellery language of Polotsk. This does not, how- 
ever, solve the problem on a genetic or evolutionary level. The student of both 
the language of Old Pskov and the contemporary dialects of the environs of 
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Pskov cannot help but be struck by the numerous convergences with BR— 
alongside the no less obvious differences. 

As for contemporary dialects, one can refer, for example, to the descriptions 
of the dialects of the villages of Puskino and Mda. In Pu&kino, alongside akan’e 
(of the type: se*rja‘da), relic forms of the pronunciation h have been ascertained 
(harkij, hajki, hajnut’) as compared with the prevailing pronunciation of g, 
rare instances of cekan’e, prothetic 7- (irzica, il’du), prothetic v- before o- (vofcy, 
vokun’), the characteristic reflex oi > ej (meju, neju, s‘lja‘pej); all of these led 
the investigator to believe that the dialects were closer to the BR language than 
to N. Rus. dialects (Ieropol’skij, 586ff., especially 597). As for the dialect of the 
village of Mda, the investigator, on the contrary, stresses its N. Rus. basis 
(Karinskij, Sestodnev 235), supporting his argument by referring to relic forms 
of okan’e and cokan’e, and characteristic forms of the preterit like my poezal’e, 
barin usl’e (op. cit., 234). But he also acknowledges a very strong BR influence, 
which was manifested above all in: akan’e; traces of the hardening of r; the 
alternation u: v (235, 242); relic forms of y < g (232), etc. Of the forms like 
zlyj, myju, fricative y, the consistent reflex of é as e (except for the word jist’— 
cf. above), the preservation of a without a shift to e between palatalized conso- 
nants—the first two are designated as sporadic and the latter two as general, 
for Pskov dialects as a whole (N. Sokolov, 153f., 157f.). 

These and other “Belorussian” features, however, are characteristic for the 
entire group of Pskov dialects, which is (as opposed to Karinskij’s assumption) 
actually rather homogeneous (CernySev, Pskov 170). The investigation of 33 
localities carried out by CernySev has shown that the following features are 
generally characteristic for almost all of these localities: sporadic or frequent 
v = t#; a hissing nuance for palatalized d’ and t’, frequently with a direct shift 
to dzekan’e-cekan’e; a relic form of these phenomena often occurs also: the 
pronunciation of old é’, c(c’) as t’ (dot’, nemet’—CernySev, Pskov 162, pass.); 
rarely, residues of hardened r (pirastal—172, 180); prothetic 7 (irzi—165, 
il’njanoj, irvut’—173); even the hardening of | before n (celonaj—167); the gem- 
ination of consonants in positions like BR sudz’dzja (trettij—171, 174); isolated 
forms like myetsja and pij (173, 177); and isolated words with h (173). 

If we proceed to the language of Old Pskov, particularly of the 15th century, 
then the number of BR features will most likely prove to be larger. As is well 
known, Karinskij, the greatest authority on the language of Old Pskov, defended 
the view that the language of Pskov had had a N. Rus. base but had lost it as 
a result, partly, of the colonization of the area ‘‘by considerable masses of BR 
population” (Pskov 206, Sestodnev 250); and Saxmatov, Vvedenie 3, even spoke’ 
of the “invasion (sic!) by the Radimiti”. ‘This view cannot be readily reconciled 
with factual data. Without treating the problem exhaustively, I shall point out 
a few important matters. 

1. In comparing the language of Pskov in the 14th century, as described by 
Sobolevskij, with the language of Pskov in the 15th century, Karinskij estab- 
lishes the appearance or development, in the language of the 15th century, of.a 
number of new features which he considers to be BR: the spread of akan’e, 
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which is much more weakly reflected in the texts of the 14th century; the spread 
of 7 instead of e in unstressed syllables; the spread of hard r; not only does v 
change to u, as earlier, but also, u changes to v; and f > x (Pskov 201f., Sestod- 
nev 250). The necessary conclusion from this would be that it was precisely at 
this time that the BR element must have become strengthened. Actually, how- 
ever, as Karinskij himself admits, Pskov 205, this was a time during which 
Pskov’s relations with Novgorod were intensified and—I might add—-Pskov was 
cut off from Belorussia by a political frontier.1 History does not furnish the 
slightest cause for speaking of any sort of mass shifts of BR population to the 
Pskov area, not only for the end of the 14th century but even for the 14th 
century in general. Karinskij was compelled to resort to the allegation that BR 
colonization took place in the 13th century and no later than the 14th century— 
which virtually means the 13th century. Even if we disregard the fact that for 
that period too there are no reasons for assuming mass colonizational movements 
from Belorussia to the Pskov area, how can it be explained that BR influence, 
which should have, after all, accordingly appeared in the 13th century, began 
to manifest itself only in the 15th century, when there were actually no grounds 
for such a manifestation? 

2. Cokan’e-éokan’e was a common feature of the language of Polotsk and 
Pskov in the 14th century. Later it disappeared in Polotsk, but in Pskov it 
continued to appear with unabated force in the 16th century as well (Karinskij, 
Pskov 34). This is unequivocal proof that at the time that Polotsk in the 14th 
century actually experienced considerable influence from the south—and this 
corresponds to its position as a provincial city in the Lithuanian state, whose 
capital was Novogrudok and then Vilno, Pskov remained aioof from such 
influence—and this corresponds to its political and cultural relations with 
Novgorod as contrasted with the weakness of its relations with the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. 

3. Karinskij, Pskov 134, 175, points out that the groups ls and ro, etc., with 
weak reduced vowels, are always reflected in Pskovian texts as lo and ro, etc.; 
and the only exception is that presented by the spelling jablyko in the Library 
Collection of the Cathedral of St. Sophia, dated 1282; otherwise, this word as 
well appears in the form jabloko. It is of course difficult to explain a single 
solitary example by local tradition, and this is rather the manifestation of a 
pronunciation accidental for the given locality. In the present-day dialects of 
Pskov, as far as I know, the reflex ry and ly has not been recorded . . . Further- 
more, it would have had to appear, above all, in the geographical names Pskov 


1 Kuz’min, 154, points out that the present-day BR-Pskovian language border coin- 
cides with the Polish-Muscovite frontier of the 17th-18th centuries; and he regards this as 
proof that the dialects to the north of this border were originally of a N. Rus. character. 
But exactly the opposite is true: this border, late in time, separated these from Belorussia 
and caused an expansion of N. Rus. features, which were, by virtue of this very 
fact, more recent; thus the features that these dialects have in common with BR 
are older; in fact we cannot assume that they spread after the elimination of the frontier 
in the 18th-19th centuries! 
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and Mda, which would have then had to sound as follows: *Pliskov and *Mida.? 
From this it may be concluded that the linguistic relations of Pskov with the BR 
area are older than the shift of to y in the corresponding sound groups. 

4. It is possible that a supplantation of features common with those of BR 
by features common with those of N. Rus. dialects may be observed by a com- 
parison of the reflex of » before i in the Pskovian Sestodnev of 1374 and in the 
collection of the Synodal Library, No. 154, dating from the end of the 15th or 
beginning of the 16th centuries. In the first of these monuments, » > y: we 
have the spelling omyi, while a is preserved in majase (Karinskij, Sestodnev 242). 
Karinskij, it is true, would like to see the vowel o . this 0, but, it appears, this 
is unsubstantiated. In the monument there are cases where o is spelled as 2, 
but, as Karinskij himself admits, op. cit., 206, “in few cases”. If we analyze 
these few cases, it becomes obvious that except for some inflectional endings of 
substantives, where # and o had long since been confused (¢clukome—Dat. Pl.), 
these are chiefly instances of spelling after / (plods, nepled’nt, oblezeSesja) which 
are a false “Church Slavonification” of orthography. In vajevoda there are obvi- 
ous graphic associations with the prefix ve—, and in levevym’ there is every reason 
to assume a mere misspelling. Thus it is clear that for the scribe of this monu- 
ment, @ basically did not denote o, this substitution was never employed after 
m, and furthermore, there is every reason to assume that in majase, the same 
sound was pronounced as in omyi. Indirectly, the existence of forms in y is con- 
firmed by the presence in contemporary dialects of forms with e, like meju, dis- 
cussed above. 

The distribution of data is different in a text written some 100-150 years 
later, where we find, e.g., in adjectives: desnoi, tysjackoi, velikot, etc. (Karinskij, 
Pskov 74). The N. Russ. feature had displaced the “‘Belorussian’’. 

5. The fact that akan’e is more widely reflected in later texts than in earlier 
ones indicates merely that this feature of living speech only gradually penetrated 
the texts, after having broken the resistance of a conservative tradition of 
spelling. There is nothing surprising in that; furthermore, both Sobolevskij and 
Karinskij fully acknowledge—and rightly so—that there are enough of these 
infrequent occurrences of akan’e in 14th century texts for one to be certain that 
Pskovian dialects of the 14th century too, and even of the 13th century 
(Karinskij, Paremejnik 236) were characterized by akan’e. What is of especial 
importance for us, however, is the particularly archaic character of the akan’e 
of Old Pskov. It was manifested in the most typical feature of Pskovian texts 
—the confusion of e with a (but this was originally not applicable «o e < @}), 
chiefly in unstressed syllables, particularly in final, but also in medial, syllables, 
and, as relic forms, under stress as well (Karinskij, Pskov 12, 153ff; Sestodnev 
208f.). This corresponds directly to the view set forth above (Section 3) con- 
cerning the time, place, and mode of the rise of akan’e and proves that the 
language of Pskov belonged to a group of E. Slavic dialects that originally had 
akan’e—at any rate, that is, it did not belong to the same group as did the 


? Instead of that, the latter is known in a form typical of N. Rus. dialects, yet not for- 
eign to the BR language either: Onda (<Omda)—cf. Karinskij, Sestodnev 228. 
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language of Novgorod. Without touching upon problems concerning the origin 
of akan’e, Karinskij was nevertheless compelled to state that in the language of 
Old Pskov “there existed some sort of modification of the vowels a and e in 
both stressed and unstressed syllables” (Pskov 156); and even though the fact 
was not associated with the origin of akan’e, Saxmatov, as though sensing the 
interconnection of the problems and the threat to his theory of the origin of 
akan’e, came out categorically against Karinskij’s views (ZMNP 1909, 7), and 
attempted to prove that the mutual interchange of ja: e in Pskovian texts was 
of a purely graphical character and had been brought about through Central 
Bulgarian and Serbian influence. Karinskij, Sestodnev 218, was correct in refuting 
this view, but he did not draw any broader conclusions from the phenomenon 
the existence of which he had established. 

The extension of the use of 7 instead of unstressed e, dating from the beginning 
of the 15th century, as ascertained by Karinskij (Pskov 157f.), may lead one to 
think that it was then in Pskov that the retreat of strong jakan’e began. Only 
on the basis of a special reexamination of all the textual material would it be 
possible to discuss whether this was a shift to dissimilative jakan’e, the mani- 
festation of the intensification of reduction, or the result of the disintegration 
owing to influence from the N. 

6. In a number of other features of Old Pskov, one may also see its kinship 
with dialects located further to the S, but these features are rarely attested and 
it is hard to be completely certain with regard to them. For example, on the 
basis of instances like ospodu and spodarju (Karinskij, Pskov 86, 142, 188) etc., 
it can be assumed that g here changed to y (h?). The use of these forms in 
Archangel dialects in the language of the byliny (Vasil’ev, Byliny 29) may 
actually reflect a tradition of ‘elevated’ pronunciation of these words, brought 
in from the Ukraine and Belorussia. The spelling wkrudcila instead of okrutila 
(op. cit., 56), in view of the dorsal character of the pronunciation of «', z’, c’, 
may indicate a manifestation of cekan’e. The dorsal pronunciation of these 
sounds appears not only in Old Pskovian but also in a number of Old BR texts, 
like the following: The Chronicle of Avramka, 15th century; Life of Aleksej, 
15th century; Tajna tajnyx, 16th century; Posen Collection, 16th century, 
etc. (Rastorguev, K voprosu 47). Saxmatov, Vvedenie 57, and Vowk-Levanovié, 
K voprosu 504, posit it, for an earlier period, for BR dialects in general. The 
bilabial pronunciation of v and the hardening of r succeeded in arising (or in 
being preserved) as the result of an independent development; but they may 
also have been the result of a development common to that of dialects spoken 
further to the south. Final -t in verbs became hard in Pskov later than in the 
remaining N. Rus. dialects (op. cit., 193). 

What remains then, otherwise, of original N. Rus. features? Infrequent 
instances of the change of é to 7 as compared with the general reflex of é as e, 
and possibly the group 2g from *dj. .. . But Jakobson, Vopros, has persuasively 
indicated, first of all, its purely graphical character and, secondly, its connection 
with cokan’e—and we have seen that the language of Old Pskov was actually 
characterized by cokan’e. But are these not too few for us to speak of an original 
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N. Rus. base with a subsequent BR superstratum? The groups kl and gl, instead 
of *tl and *dl (like vozmjaklisja, sockli, negla—Saxmatov, Vvedenie 61), known, 
outside Pskov, in N. Rus. dialects as well, must be examined, perhaps, on the 
basis of a broader Baltic complex, including Lithuanian, Latvian, North Polish,’ 
and Esthonian data, like the following words borrowed from the Slavic: mugl~ 
mogl ‘alkaline solution’, vigl ‘pitchfork’ (Saxmatov, Ocerk XIV). The sporadic 
change of d and g before / and n is attested in Slovincian in the words smarglaina 
‘Faulbaum’ (from *smordlina): Zq@gle ‘Stachel’ (from *zZedlo); vjaégndyc ‘welken’; 
mgliue || mdléyc ‘in Ohnmacht fallen’ (Lorentz, 130). The form moglitwa 
(Stieber, 87) appears in Old Mazovian texts. Although in some of these, folk 
etymological associations may have been made (with mogla, German Segel, 
Polish zagiel), nevertheless the presence of these forms in the Slavic languages 
of the Baltic area is not by chance. The form Zaglo has been noted in more 
recent investigations in Rus. dialects of the Novgorod area as well (Summary 
of the paper by S. Vysotskij, in Voprosy Jazykoznanija, 1952, 5, p. 130). The 
elimination of the alternation of velars in the declension of substantives (nevéstké 
—Karinskij, Pskov 191) does not distinguish the language of Pskov from that 
of Smolensk. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that there is no reason for contrasting the 
language of old Pskov with that of old Polotsk. There were differences between 
them, but in part these are natural in every dialect, and in part they are of 
more recent origin. The base of the languages of Pskov and Polotsk is one and 
the same—and that is actually to be expected if one remembers that the very 
same Kriviti lived both in Pskov and in Polotsk—for after all, the chronicle 
unequivocally establishes their presence in Izborsk. The language of Pskov was 
transitional between that of Polotsk and that of Novgorod, but at first it was 
more closely connected with the former than with the latter. If it is at all 
possible to speak of a mass colonization of the Pskov area from the south, it 
occurred only once, and it was a general Krivitian colonization which included 
the areas of Polotsk, Smolensk, and Pskov (and, as we shall see below, the 
Novgorod area as well). Only somewhat later, a period spent within the cultural 
and political sphere of influence of the Novgorod area (Barsov, 131, dates this 
as early as the middle of the 11th century; Nasonov, 75, 81, dates it from 1036) 
tore Pskov away from its ties with the south and began more and more to weaken 
its ties with BR dialects. Pskov’s transition to independent political life in the 
12th century (Nasonov, 117) did not reactivate its relations with Polotsk and 
the areas of the later BR language in general. The rift was further deepened by 
the fact that Polotsk, finding itself within the framework of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, gradually lost some of the features which had bound it to Pskov 
(cokan’e), acquiring, instead, features in common with those of the dialects of 
present-day central Belorussia. Thus a situation came about whereby the 
boundary between Russia and Belorussia passed between Pskov and Polotsk. 

3 Attention was directed towards this coincidence first by Briickner, 599, then by Kar- 


inskij, Pskov 186, Sestodnev 232; see especially Endzelin, 179. Seliséev, Jazykoznanie 302, 
points out the identical Kashubian forms: Zagto and mglauc. 
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The problem of the language of old Polotsk cannot be considered as entirely 
clarified. Sobolevskij, Smolensk, spoke of a single Smolensk-Polotsk dialect and 
characterized it in the oldest texts, known from the 13th century, by features 
which are typical, rather, of N. Rus. dialects: absence of akan’e, cokan’e, Ist 
person plural jesme, and, according to Stang, Polozk 9, syntactic constructions 
may be added where the fem. acc. = the nom. (ouvédals Ljubove vasa pravaja); 
besides this, the complete convergence of e—é and the confusion of v—u (8, pass.); 
Stang, after having once more carefully investigated the problem, asserted, in 
accord with Sobolevskij, that the sole peculiarity of the language of Polotsk as 
compared with that of Smolensk was the ending of the loc. sg., as in Smolenské, 
not encountered in Polotskian texts (Polozk 32). All these features, common to 
N. Rus. and different from BR, disappeared from the language of Polotsk in 
the 15th century; and in 16th-century documents it does not differ, essentially, 
from the chancellery language of the Lithuanian state. Sobolevskij (op. cit., 22), 
seeks the causes for this leveling in a shift of population: “various historical 
events which occurred in the late 14th, and in the 15th and 16th centuries, led 
to a decrease in the size of the indigenous population, descendants of the ancient 
Smolensk-Polotsk Kriviti, and to a movement into their lands of Belorussian 
colonists from the south and of Great Russian colonists from the west(!)’’. 
From this one would have to conclude that the original population of Polotsk 
and Smolensk was not BR. Stang, without touching upon the question of the 
composition and character of the population, but confining himself to an analysis 
of the chancellery language, assumed an extension and finally a predominance, 
in Polotsk, of the language of the central government chancellery of the 
Lithuanian state, not based upon local tradition (Polozk 36, 93). 

Another, third, interpretation is possible here, however. Attention must be 
called to the fact that no documents have come down to us from Polotsk from 
the time of its independence, when it alone, on all of E. Slavic territory, was not 
subordinate to Kiev, nor, in particular, from its period of particular greatness 
and development at the time of Prince Vseslav (1044-1101). On the other 
hand, as early as the middle of the 12th century, Polotsk became more and 
more dependent upon Smolensk. Vitebsk became dependent upon Smolensk as 
early as 1164. Smolensk’s expansion ended in 1222, with the acquisition of 
Polotsk (Danilevié, 93; Golubovskij, Smolensk 198). The first Polotskian texts 
in our possession date from a period after Polotsk had already spent some time 
within the Smolenskian sphere of influence (from 1264), and it is entirely possible 
that the unity of the chancellery language of both cities characterized, in general, 
not the language of old Polotsk, but the tradition of the Smolensk chancellery 
scribes’ “‘school’’. For that very reason, the theoretically correct considerations 
of Golubovskij, op. cit. 51, with regard to the ethnographic difference of ‘the 
western and eastern Smolensk area” are not confirmed by the language of the 
writs. 

The result of the above is that we know nothing definite about the language 
of old Polotsk; and if later, in this language, features disappear which are 
common to those of N. Rus. dialects, whereas a feature like akan’e appears, 
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this cannot attest to a change in the language of Polotsk, but merely to the 
victory of the spoken dialect over an alien (Smolensk) tradition of written 
language. In other words, we do not know the speech of old Polotsk and we 
cannot even state with certainty that it had cokan’e in a developed form— 
although most likely it actually did have it—or that it did not have akan’e. 
We can only formulate hypotheses and more or less probable assumptions. We 
may assume that the dialect of old Polotsk was closer to the N. Rus. type, but 
we can also assume that it belonged to the Central BR type. 

Of these possibilities, however, the latter seems to me to be more probable. 
First of all, the complete confusion in Polotsk texts of e and é, not typical of 
N. Rus. dialects, speaks in its behalf. As for akan’e, we cannot imagine either 
that it expanded from Pskov to all of Belorussia or that it existed in Pskov 
and the environs of Novogrudok, as contrasted with okan’e in Polotsk. The 
confusion of u and v leads us to the N, no further than Pskov, yet far to the S 
of Polotsk. This is supported by general historical considerations, too. The 
struggle between Polotsk and Novgorod was a customary phenomenon and 
was continually renewed. But this struggle did not contribute to any clear-cut 
changes of the frontier. Thus, we may reason that the present-day boundary 
between BR and N. Rus. cannot be very different from the old boundary of the 
principalities or the even earlier tribal boundary. This is in its general features 
confirmed with respect to the boundary of akan’e—a feature which was not in 
the process of retreat—as contrasted with other ‘‘Belorussian” features. Lake 
Seliger—Volok Lamskij were the boundaries of the Smolensk principality 
(Barsov, 189)—and to the S and W of them we find akan’e prevailing. If the 
language boundary shifted then it was in favor of the Rus. dialects, but this too 
was predominantly in the area of the present-day region of Kalinin, near the 
principality of Tver. From this point of view, it is well worth considering the 
observations of Koporskij, 171f., on the connection of cokan’e to the W of this 
area, with cekan’e—dzekan’e. But if Russian influence is very early in the 
territory of the principality of Tver (Tver was annexed to Moscow in 1485, but 
this influence is much older), still, the same cannot be said of the territory of 
the principality of Polotsk, which was cut off from Rus. lands by a political 
frontier right up to the second half of the 18th century. The areas of Nevel, 
Sebezh, etc. may have undergone varying influences (cf. N. Zorin, Vopros ob 
etnograficeskom sostave naselenija Nevel’skogo wezda—with which I am familiar 
from a brief report in Rastorguev, Sprachforschung 216f.), but not the Polotsk 
area itself. Thus there are grounds for supposing that Polotsk was a component 
part of the N. BR linguistic area, extending, in the S, close to Minsk, which 
was actually, as has already been mentioned, the point of intersection of 
influences and conflicts from the N (Polotsk) and from the S (Kiev)—cf. Dovnar- 
Zapol’skij, 51. This territory more or less coincided with that where strong 
akan’e prevails today. 

It is possible that it is not by chance that the 3rd person form of the pro- 
noun, én and jani, frequent in N. Rus. dialects and unknown in the chancellery 
language of the Duchy of Lithuania, first occurred in Polotskian texts, as was 
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pointed out by Stang, Polozk 93. Now it extends over all of Belorussia. It is, 
after all, indisputable, that the Krivitian dialect of Polotsk genetically had 
features in common with those of the Krivitian dialect of Smolensk, Pskov 
(and Novgorod?) and was, in part, the transmitter of these features to the later 
BR language. See, e.g., in Section 5, for traces of cokan’e far to the S in Belo- 
russia. But for this very reason, everything indicates that closer linguistic 
contacts between the two extreme centers of this group—Polotsk and Novgorod 
—had been limited ever since the time of the first Slavic colonization of the 
area. Furthermore, it is not at all surprising that, already at the beginning of 
the historical period, there was a noticeable difference between their dialects, a 
difference which, upon further development, became manifest, with the inclusion 
of Polotsk into the sphere of BR, and the inclusion of Novogorod into the 
sphere of N. Rus. dialects. Intermediate Pskov, on the other hand, which had 
at first followed Polotsk, later found itself within Novgorod’s sphere of influence, 
and thus came to be included as part of the Rus. language, albeit not within the 
system of N. Rus. dialects, in the full sense of the word. 

While eccepting an early date for the time that Polotsk belonged to the same 
linguistic type as did also other areas of strong akan’e in present-day Belo- 
russia, I do not aim to dispute the, in my opinion convincing, theory proposed 
by Stang, concerning the origin of the chancellery language of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, namely that this language developed outside of Polotskian tra- 
dition and, in part, even in contradiction to it (Stang, Polozk 102f., 126), with 
the sole emendation that this was neglect or contradiction not of the Polotskian 
tradition of the chancellery language, which we do not know, but of the Smolensk, 
or, at best, of the Smolensk-Polotsk trediiion. Stang considered the source of 
the chancellery language of the Lithuanian Grand Duchy to have been the 
chancellery language of Novogrudok, encircled by a SW. BR dialect which was 
common at the time, as I pointed out above, with N. Ukr.; and it must be 
borne in mind that this official language of the Lithuanian state developed, in 
part, on the basis of the tradition of the chancellery language of Kievan Rus’. 
Stang then pointed out the shift of the basis of this language to the N, which 
was connected with the transfer of the capital to Vilno (Kanzleisprache 115, 122, 
163). But Vilno at that time belonged to an almost purely Lithuanian ethno- 
graphic territory (cf. Karskij, I, 52) and therefore the chancellery language of 
the Grand Duchy was nourished, above all, by Central BR sources. 

By the same token, a certain synthesis of the southern and northern traditions 
has been outlined to some extert in this language itself. But we have grounds 
for asserting that this synthesis occurred in the spoken language of this period 
(14th-16th centuries) as well. This is shown by the fact that linguistic innova- 
tions, which earlier had spread within the borders of the Kiev-Polesie group, 
now spread over the entire BR territory. Among these were, as was indicated 
above, lengthening of consonants in words like sudz’dzja, g, 3, and some minor 
sound changes. For this reason, it can be assumed that it is precisely to this 
time that the beginning of the spread of akan’e to the S must be attributed, a 
process which continues in our own day as well. The strong akan’e of the Vilno 
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region is attested to by an analysis of this phenomenon in Al’-Kitab, carried 
out by Karskij (Rastorguev, Sprachforschung 211). It is natural that it spread 
S in the form of sporadic akan’e. Only in such a sense is it possible to accept 
the thesis of Vowk-Levanovité, K voprosu 520, that the Dregoviti borrowed 
akan’e from the Krivi*i. It is hard to say whether akan’e was a general Krivitian 
feature, although the idea is plausible; in such an event, the shift of the original 
type of akan’e to dissimilative akan’e (through the stage of reduction) might 
have occurred in the eastern half of the Krivitian area during one of the periods 
of its separation from the western half; but for the same reason, it is possible 
that akan’e existed only among the western Kriviéi, who were closer neighbors 
of the Lithuanian tribes, and, “having been lent” to the E, to the territory of 
Smolensk, at once assumed a dissimilative character there. Regardless of which 
alternative is correct, still, the “‘loan’’ of akan’e to the S unquestionably occurred 
in a period when there were no longer any Dregoviti there, just as there were 
no tribes in general, but only, perhaps, their descendants. 

But the following section will be dedicated to the problem of the diffusion of 
the BR linguistic type to the S. Here we have been concerned with the dif- 
fusion of BR features to the N and the shift of the center of influence from the 
S (the Kiev-Polesie group) to the N (to the Central BR group as well as Polotsk). 


5. THe PROBLEM OF THE DIFFUSION OF BELORUSSIAN 
LineuIstic FEATURES TO THE SOUTH. 


The problem of the diffusion of the BR linguistic type to the S is made up, 
actually, of two problems: 1) the diffusion of specific N. BR features (akan’e, 
cokan’e, € > e) to the territory of present-day S. Belorussia—or, to use con- 
ventional tribal names, this can be formulated as the problem of the shift of 
“Krivi¢ian” features to the language of the descendants of the ‘“‘Dregoviti”’; 
and 2) the diffusion of features which were already general BR, to the §, to 
Ukr. dialects. It is helpful to examine the problem of the participation of the 
Severjane in the formation of BR separately. And, below, follows & brief ex- 
amination of these problems in the above order. 


A. “KriviciaAn” INFLUENCE ON THE “DREGOVICIAN” LANGUAGE. 


For an understanding of the processes whereby these two dialectal groups 
became intermixed, there is no need to assume any sort of mass migration 
movements to the N, as was done by Sobolevskij (quotation cited above), and, 
in accord with him, Karskij, I, III, 122, Krymskij, Filologija 100, saying that 
under pressure from the nomads, the Ukrainians drifted northwards and dis- 
lodged the Belorussians from their place. Similarly, there is no need to assume 
any sort of special Krivitian colonization towards the region of the Dregovit¢i, 
z.e. from the N to the S, as was posited by Vowk—Levanovié, op.cit., 519. In- 
dividual migrations did occur, and Ukr. emigrants may have settled in Belorus- 
sia, but this by no means denoted any kind of general migration movements, 
the time of which had long since passed and for which there were no important 
historical causes. There is no meaning even in referring to the fact that the 
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documentary language of the southern Grodno and Podlasie areas still had a 
purely BR character as late as the 16th century—that would presumedly mean 
that the Ukrainians appeared here later, as was asserted by Karskij, I, 121. It 
was not difficult here, in the territory of the Kiev—Polesie dialectal group, to 
preserve the purity of the chancellery language which, in the last analysis, de- 
veloped on the base of precisely this spoken language (Novogrudok!), and was 
supported, moreover, by the authority of the central administration of the 
Grand Duke, which was located in not too distant Vilno. 

The conditions for the linguistic intermixture of the Kriviti and Dregoviti 
were shaped by history, and at that, very early. Karskij, while assuming that 
at first the dialect of the Dregoviti essentially differed from that of the Kriviti 
(I, 93), nevertheless points out that even before the 9th century, settlements of 
Dregoviéi extended to the western Dvina, where they lived intermingled with 
the Kriviéi (I, 79). He was forced to this conclusion, perhaps, by evidence in 
the chronicle, concerning these two tribes: ‘‘a druzii sédoS’a meZi Pripéi’ju i 
Dvinoju i narkogas(ja) Dregoviti, i inii sédos’a na Dviné i narekoSasja Poloéane’””! 
(Hyp., 5f.). This passage in the chronicle, however, proves the propinquity of 
both tribes rather than their mixed character. 

Archeologists, in full accord with the hypothesis developed here concerning 
Kiev—Polesie linguistic unity, combine the Dregoviti in the same group with 
the Drevljane and Poljane (Spicyn, 319, 321; Tret’jakov, 136); they hold that 
the burial mounds near the headwaters of the Vilija, in the environs of No- 
vogrudok, along the Berezina and Dnieper to Orsha, are Dregovi¢ian, estab- 
lishing that the burial mounds of this type are mixed with Krivitian, in the 
districts of Ihumen, Borisov, Minsk; and they draw the southern boundary of 
the Kriviéian burial mounds along the line of Orsha-Senno—Lukoml’—Lohojsk 
(Spicyn, 326, 328). Through this same territory, approximately, the boundary 
line is now drawn to mark off the sphere of trade relations with Scandinavia on 
the one hand, from that with Byzantium, on the other (BernStejn, 248). These 
data confirm the possibility of a mixture of Kriviéi and Dregoviti as early as 
prehistoric times, but on the rather small territory of present-day central Belo- 
russia. 

The possibilities of intermingling grow in historical times. Borisov, Minsk, 
Lohojsk, Zaslav and further, the Ihumen District and the northern corner of 
the Slutsk District are included in the Polotsk principality (Danilevié, 6, 9; 
O. HruSevs’kyj, 18; Nasonov, 150, dates this as the beginning of the 11th cen- 
tury, at the latest), and episodical attacks by the Kievan princes upon Minsk 
and their conquests of it for a short time did not alter matters. One may thus 
reason that already at that time there existed a linguistic ‘“‘Krivitization” of 
central Belorussia. The situation was different in the territory of the Turov— 
Pinsk principality of present-day southern Belorussia, and especially in the 


1 In the translation by S. Cross the passage reads: ‘‘Some also lived between the Pripet 
and the Dvina, and were known as Dregovichians. Other tribes resided along the Dvina 
and were called Polotians on account of asmall stream called the Polota’’ Harvard Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature XII, 1930, p. 138. 
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Brest area (Nasonov 128f.), which were then much more closely connected 
with Kiev and Volhynia. Northern influence upon these dialects must be dated 
as of the time of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania; consequently, their “‘Belorus- 
sian character” is much less marked and it is not without good cause that they 
are considered as transitional to Ukrainian. On Karskij’s map, their boundary 
roughly coincides with the boundaries of the old Turov—Pinsk principality, 
although, for perfectly understandable reasons it runs somewhat further to the 
S. Thus both historical fo. 1s and the data of linguistic geography coincide in 
indicating two stages in the attraction of this part of the former Kiev—Polesie 
dialectal group to the northern center of linguistic diffusion. 

The main features which spread to this territory from the N were akan’e and 
the pronunciation of é as e. Strong akan’e, brought in from the N and not en- 
countering reduction here, did not change to dissimilative akan’e* but at first 
had a more or less sporadic character. According to all indications, the rise of 
the dissimilative principle must be considered as an entirely new phenomenon 
here, formed frequently in our own day, as was pointed out by Kurylo, who 
used as an example the dialect of the village of Xorobry¢i. Even okan’e went 
out of use here, not everywhere at an early date, although possibly this was 
only partial okan’e. F.g., Ramanaw, 122, attests to the fact that as late as the 
’50’s of the 19th century, the older generation in the Gomel area still used 
okan’e. Moreover, it is possible that dissimilative akan’e in southern Belorussia 
extended there not from the N but from the E, from corresponding 8. Rus. 
dialects, although this cannot be stated with certainty, owing to the lack of 
systematic dialectological investigations of the area.’ 


2 Individual instances of ‘“‘ykan’e’’, e.g. among the ‘“‘sakuns’’ (those who pronounce 
-sa for -sja) are explained, perhaps correctly, by Vowk-Levanovié, K voprosu 519, as 
resulting from contacts with N. BR colonists. 

3 The thesis of the spread of akan’e from the north to the south has been generally ac- 
cepted. The sole exception is the statement by Stankevié that S. BR moderate akan’e 
originated from full akan’e as a result of the analogous introduction of o in a number of 
morphological categories (Stan 118). With the same justification, however, it is possible 
to consider the presence of o in these instances as an incomplete extension of akan’e. Os- 
sowski, 255f., made an attempt to prove the retreat of akan’e in the dialect of the village 
of Lusino, District of Luninec. On the one hand, o < a frequently occurs here, in a pre- 
tonic syllable: postuz, boby: on the other hand, as the scholar himself emphasizes, a < o 
under stress rarely appears. Examples of the latter are limited to: hrd3y, ldtka, sakdlik, 
sardtka, naléh’i, zandzy, katuraja, ahd, u v’éscy. Otherwise okan’e prevails in this dialect. 

These examples do not prove the retreat of akan’e. Examples like postuz with 
unstressed o do not appear—at least in Ossowski’s long enumeration—before stressed a. 
Thus, these are simply manifestations of vowel harmony, made possible by the shakiness 
of the vowel system under conditions where akan’e was making inroads upon okan’e. Ex- 
amples of the latter type appear almost exclusively in words where the stress is frequently 
on other syllables. Cf. hré3y—hraséj, létka—ladék, sakdlik—sakaly, sardétka—saratki, 
naléh’i—nalazijc’, zandzy—zanazic’, u v’dsey—v’askavy. The words kataraja and jaha are 
frequent under conditions of enclisis; the latter word is known in this form in many BR 
dialects. Similar instances are known in very many dialects with akan’e—cf. hutdrit’, 
zakapan (zakopan), zamatany in Ryazan dialects (Budde, Rjazan’ 188). 

Thus it is evident that owing actually to the unusualness of the alternation of 
a-o existing to date in the dialect, there are sporadic occurrences of the shift of this a to 
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As for the pronunciation of é as e (under stress), it displayed less expansive 
force, and the diphthongal (polyphthongal) pronunciation of e is still attested 
in the 20’s of our century, e.g., to the north of Bobruisk, 7.e. in the area of ‘the 
first Krivi¢ization” (Buzuk, Heohr. 21), not to speak of the strip embraced by 
“the second Krivitization’. The general tendency, however, indicates quite 
clearly that here as well, the north had the effectual role. 

The influence of the N upon S. BR is also indicated, one may reason, by 
isolated traces of cokan’e-tokan’e, attested especially in the Mogilev area: 
éarstvie, éarski (Vowk—Levanovité, K voprosu 513), cuhun, cot (Ramanaw, 134); 
in the District of Pinsk: cot—necot (Karskij, Materialy dlja izucenija severno- 
malorusskix govorov II, 12, SPb. 1903). For a list of words in which cokan’e may 
appear, see NekraSévié i Buzuk, 44. In Polotsk itself, however, this feature 
declined, as we have seen, under southern influence, since it was not a BR, but 
actually a N. Rus., feature. The form drén’ ~ drénny, with its typical N. Rus. 
‘a > e between palatalized consonants, probably spread from the N to over 
almost all of Belorussia. From a position in substantives between two pala- 
talized consonants, the variant e was generalized to adjectives: kamenny, kra- 
menny, pljamenny, sjamenny, rumeny etc.—Haradzenski, 107, was wrong in 
explaining this as an ancient phonetic feature of BR. If he were right, this 
feature would have had to extend to substantives with the suffix -janin also. 

On the other hand, we must reject the widespread view that a sharp dynamic 
stress had spread from the N to the S, a view upon which Kuraszkiewicz, Przy- 
czynek, passim, especially 46, 48, has built a theory of the development of Kiev— 
Polesie polyphthongs. This view is not based upon experimental investigations 
or historical facts but rests solely upon the above rejected theory that akan’e 
originated from reduction. Nevertheless, strong BR akan’e, as was iadicated 
above, in no way denotes the reduction of unstressed syllables. Theoretically it 
is quite possible that in dialects that grew out of the Kiev—Polesie dialectal 
group (present-day S. BR and N. Ukr.) with their polyphthongization of vowels 
in stresse syllables and in these only (I consider unconvincing the attempt of 
Kuraszkiewicz, op.cit., 44, to prove diphthongization also in unstressed sylla- 
bles, on the basis of material in Podlasie dialects), the stress is stronger than in 
central BR dialects of a non-polyphthongal character, with strong akan’e. 


B. BELORUSSIAN INFLUENCE ON NORTH UKRAINIAN DIALECTS. 


The rise of transitional Ukr.—BR dialects is usually explained as being the 
result of BR influence on an originally Ukr. linguistic base. We can find such 





a stressed syllable. These cases are not only sporadic but, apparently, optional as well, 
as is shown by the variants cited by Ossovski, ibid., n’edal’éko||n’edal’éko. In general, 
there is no retreat here on the part of akan’e—on the contrary, it is on the offensive, but 
an offensive that is quite recent and not yet harmonized with the familiar vowel system 
of the dialect. It therefore appears in a number of hyper-akan’e forms like hrdSy. In his 
work, Ossowski did not adequately evaluate and analyze the very interesting material 
which at first determined, in their initial stage, the processes of grafting akan’e (Kurylo 
observed in Xorobryéi not the rise of akan’e, but the rise of a dissimilative principle in 
akan’e). : 


a 
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an explanation in Durnovo, Sokolov, 72. Smal’—Stoc’kij, 36, went still further, 
in that he considered N. Ukr. (Chernigovian) polyphthongs as borrowed from 
BR dialects; in refutation of this, Kuraszkiewicz, Z badan 201, was correct 
when he pointed out that there are polyphthongs even in N. Ukr. dialects which 
are not subject to BR influence (the Wtodawa area). It is impossible, however, 
to say that polyphthongs were borrowed from BR, above all, since this is a 
feature, not of the BR language, but of the former Kiev—Polesie dialectal group 
and, clearly residual in character, it is dying out. It does not help matters even 
to refer to simple propinquity as a factor in the affinity of languages (Jagié, 32), 
or to refer to consecutive interchanges first of Ukr. and later of BR influence 
(Hancov, 206). That there were such influences is clear, but the question re- 
mains as to whether these influences operated upon a BR or a Ukr. base? 

Now actually it is a mistake to pose such a question of a Ukr. or a BR base, 
whether it be of transitional or of 8S. BR or N. Ukr. dialects. Basically it is a 
matter not of influences but of the splitting-up of a quondam single Kiev— 
Polesie dialectal group between and into two languages. And in the same way, 
just as conditions were historically created for the ‘‘Krivitization”’ of the north- 
ern part of this dialectal group, so conditions arose historically for the ‘‘Ukraini- 
zation” of its southern part as well. Without going into a description of 
prehistorical facts, we must say that in historical times the general lines 
here are clear. The Dregoviéian cities Berestja and Dorohyéyn early found 
themselves in a Volhynian sphere of influence (O. HruSevs’kyj, 12). On the 
one hand, this severed these areas from a Krivi¢i—Polotskian influence, and on 
the other, through the agency of Volhynia, which was for the most part asso- 
ciated with Galicia at that time, directly opened the way for Galician—Podolian 
influence. In this we must seek the cause, or one of the causes, of the fact that 
in the western group of N. Ukr. dialects there are many features connecting it 
with SW. Ukr. dialects, which do not exist in the central or eastern part of the 
N. Ukr. dialects (cf. Hancov, 213). On the other hand, the southeastern part of 
the Dregovitian land, the Turov—Pinsk principality, was for a long time in- 
volved in the political sphere of influence of V-iev, and later, by the end of the 
’50’s of the 12th century, it was gradually completely incorporated into the 
Kievan principality: first Br(j)ahyn, then Rogachev, Turov (O. Hrudevs’kyj, 19, 
39). As a result these lands were cut off from Kriviéian influence, although no 
Galician—Podolian influence was exerted. Thus it is here, one must conclude, 
that the Kiev—Polesie linguistic type must have been preserved in its highest 
degree of purity. Kryms’kyj, Filologija 106, assumed, too, that the pure type 
of the Old Kievan language must be sought in the environs of Radomysl- 
Ovrué-Zhitomir-Novohrad Volyns’kyj—Rovno, although it might be more 
prudent to exclude the Volhynian cities from this list. At the time of the Lith- 
uanian state, of course, the way was opened for BR influence, but this influence 
was, in part, of a peripheral and consequently of a weakened character, and in 
part it was neutralized by vigorous and uninterrupted relations with the west 
of the Ukr. territory. For all these reasons, actually only a small part of this 
area of the Kiev—Polesie dialectal group which, in its time, had belonged to the 
Turov—Pinsk principality, went over to Belorussia. 
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Thus, one is justified in speaking of BR or Ukr. influence with reference to 
these lands, but not in speaking of a BR or Ukr. base. The very term BR or 
Ukr. influence contains an inexactness, if the discussion is of the earlier period 
prior to the 16th century, for this influence was Krivi¢i—Polotskian or Galician— 
Podolian, while BR and Ukr., in the modern sense of the words, arose with the 
participation of the Kiev—Polesie group, intermixed with the two abc ve-men- 
tioned “influences” or dialectal groups. Thus, the preference goes to the cautious 
formulation of Kurylo, Review 380, about the “two groups of dialects which 
combined to form the present-day Ukrainian dialects’, of which one was asso- 
ciated with BR polyphthongal dialects. 

Unless we examine the complex of problems connected with the palatalized 
or non-palatalized character of consonants before e and 7, and this has been 
deliberately excluded from the scope of this work, BR influence as such upon 
N. Ukr. dialects can be considered only in the event that akan’e appears there, 
but the extension of this feature into N. Ukr. is in fact a quite recent phe- 
nomenon. 


C. THE PROBLEM OF THE DIALECTS OF THE SEVERJANE. 


According to the chronicle, the Severjane ‘“‘sédoSa na Desné i po Semi i po 
Sulé’* (Hyp. 6). This territory would correspond to the present-day Chernigov 
region of the Ukr. SSR, the Gomel region of the Belorussian SSR, and to the 
western part of the Kursk region of the Russian SFSR. There is no doubt that 
this territory is today divided among Ukr., BR, and S. Rus. dialects. The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to what the language of the Severjane was. For the most 
part, Rus. scholars considered it to have been Rus. (Sobolevskij, Lekcii 38), 
BR scholars held it to be BR (Rastorguev, Seversk. passim, especially 216; 
Stankevié, Nacyrk 36), and Ukr. scholars thought it Ukr. (Myxal’tuk, 492). 
Jagié, 30, cautiously assumed: ‘Die Severjanen der alten Chronik diirften wohl 
auch sprachlich von den Bewohnern des rechten Ufers des Dnieper differenziert 
gewesen sein”’, but he did not follow through with his assumption and did not 
associate them with any of the present-day E. Slavic nations. As is well known, 
no texts of the Chernigov principality have been preserved, which might have 
given an indication of the character of the local language. 

Under such circumstances, the possibilities of solving the prob:.m, at least 
in theory, must be sought in archeological data, in the history of colonization 
movements and in dialectological data. 

Archeology distinguishes the Severjanian type of burial mounds from both the 
northern type (Novgorod—Krivitian) and the Kiev—Polesie type, without, how- 
ever, identifying it with the eastern type—Vjatitian (Spicyn, 319; differently, 
Tret’jakov, 131); it notes, however, that objects from the burial mounds of the 
Severjane remind one more of the Kiev—Polesie group (Spicyn, 331). The Se- 
verjanian spiral temple-rings, however (Rybakov, 440), have no parallel among 
either the Poljane or any other E. Slavic tribes. 

It would be very important to establish the boundaries of the original settle- 


4In Cross’ translation (p. 138): ‘‘Still others had their homes along the Desna, the 
Sem, and the Sula, and were called Severians’’. 
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ments of the Severjane. If we interpret the chronicle formula: ‘‘along the Sula” 
to mean that the entire course of the Sula belonged to the Severjane, that sig- 
nifies that they also inhabited the principality of Perejaslavl’, and this enhances 
the possibility of regarding them as the ancestors of the Ukrainians. On the 
other hand, if we assume that the Severjane colonized the Don Basin, Tmuto- 
rokan’, and even, at least in part, the Ryazan area, all of which were politically 
dependent upon Chernigov, then this enhances sharply the prospect for consider- 
ing them as the ancestors of the southern Russians. But the answer to both 
these questions must rather be in the negative, according to what is known 
today of historical science, at any rate. AndrijaSev (Siver. 95ff., Perejaslav 3), 
as opposed to Samokvasov, 31, proved, in a number of arguments, that the 
principality of Perejaslavl’ was inhabited not by Severjane but by some other 
E. Slavic tribes—in his opinion, the Uliti—, whereas the presence of the Seve- 
rjane can be posited only for the upper reaches of the Sula. This corresponds to 
the division of the old territory of the Severjane in the broad sense of the word, 
into three separate regions, in accord with archeological data, as was accepted 
by Mavrodin, 89. The Perejaslavl’ group (to the southwest of the line of 
Romen-Hadjaé—Oxtyrka) falls into a separate region. Spicyn, 336, established 
that ‘‘we have not as yet found traces of a movement of the Severjane to the 
Oka through the upper reaches of the Don’’. The problem of Tmutorokan’ is 
generally unclear, and it is therefore quite impossible to say anything about the 
ethnic composition of its population, as to whether they were Severjane (Go- 
lubovskij, Seversk. 5) or Uliti (Novye’kyj, 35). We must certainly apply to 
this problem the formula of Hrusevs’kyj, Pytannja 320, which is broader in 
content, that we do not know what E. Slavic tribes lived on the left bank of 
the Dnieper. 

There is no doubt that the Severjane had political and cultural relations with 
the east—with the land of the Vjati¢i (Ryazan); nevertheless their relations 
with the Poljane and with Kiev were no less intensive. But from this it is im- 
possible to draw any conclusions with regard to ethnic relationship or to char- 
acter of the language. 

It may be more helpful to glance at the colonization movements within the 
Severjanian territory or, more accurately, onto Severjanian territory. Rastor- 
guev, Seversk. 19, in attempting to prove that the Severjane were originally 
BR, rejects, in general, the idea of colonization movements into their territory 
except for the southern part. He writes: ‘‘In the history of the country . . . there 
were no circumstances that might have led to the destruction or departure of 
its population or to its colonization by new settlers”. On the other hand, for the 
southern part of the territory under consideration, he assumes the total disap- 
pearance of the Severjane: “‘The old Severjane disappeared in the southern 
districts of the Province of Chernigov, or else left their place of settlement and 
moved to the north, while their place was taken by settlers from across the 
Dnieper’ (204). This description is not completely in accord with reality. The 
southern Chernigov area never underwent complete depopulation, and a certain 
stream of settlers to this place from the SW in the 17th—18th centuries by no 
means encountered ‘virgin territory’, or else the Ukr. population of these 
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areas would now be using S., and not N., Ukr. dialects in its speech. On the 
other hand, the Sevruki, known to have been on the upper reaches of the Sula, 
even at the time of the greatest depopulation of the Perejaslavl’ area in the 15th— 
16th centuries, probably ought to be associated with the Severjane (Andrijasev, 
26; Otrebski, 87, states this as a fact). 

In general, the following main periods and trends may be assumed for the 
colonization movements into the Severjanian lands: 

1. The appearance of the Pechenegs in the 9th century brought about the 
efflux of the local population from the Perejaslavl’ area. This efflux had, of course, 
to go in two directions: to the northwest across the Dnieper, and to the north. 
This is the first historically attested migration movement from the south to 
the Severjanian area. If we do not avoid hypotheses and assume, in accord with 
Andrijasev, Perejaslav 4, that these were Uliti, and if further, in accordance 
with Zilyns’kyj, Dialekty 223, 238, and with Lehr-Splawifski, Review 216, we 
posit the decisive participation of the Uliéi in laying the foundation for the 
formation of the SW. Ukr. dialects,® then it would be possible to regard this as 
the first graft of a Ukr. element upon the language of the Severjane, if this 
language itself was at all of a different character. But it is better to turn from 
hypotheses to facts. 

2. A second wave of population influx from the Perejaslavl’ to the Chernigov 
area (small ones probably occurred regularly in connection with Polovtsian 
raids) was occasioned by the Tartar invasion, which Perejaslavl’, of all the 
principalities existing at that time (13th century), was the first to experience. 

3. For the Tartar period, AndrijaSev, Siver. 116, assumed colonization from 
the north, which contributed to the Russification and Belorussification of the 
country (differently, Golubovskij, Seversk. 195). 

4. Inclusion of the Severjanian area in the Lithuanian state before 1377 nat- 
urally signified intensification of BR influence. 

5. The eastern part of the country definitively broke away from the Severjan- 
ian area and went over to Moscow, for already in the 16th century, the frontier 
passed through the line of Orel-Novgorod-Seversk—Rylsk—Putivl (Rastorguev, 
202). 

6. Depopulation of the country during the Muscovite—Polish wars at the 
beginning of the 17th century and transfer of the country to Poland caused, 
first, depopulation (Jabtonowski, III, 64) and then renewed colonization from 
both the W and the NW. 

7. Inclusion of the larger (western) part of the Severjanian area in the 
Ukrainian hetman state in the second half of the 17th and in the 18th centuries 
brought a renewed wave of colonization from the S (SW) and of Ukr. influence. 

This brief review of the historical facts shows that Rasterguev was correct 
in saying that the Severjanian area had never been depopulated; but he was 
wrong in saying, in the second half of his thesis, that the Severjanian area had 
had an isolated existence. Through it rolled, in turn, waves of Ukr. and BR 

5 In the light of the above, it is worthwhile taking note of the fact that the geographi- 


cal name Ksnjatin, in the principality of Perejaslavl’, as mentioned in the chronicle, is 
identical with Snjatyn in Galicia. 
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influence, similar to what occurred in Polesie on the right bank of the Dnieper. 
To this it is worth adding that encounters by the Severjane with the Kriviéi 
are attested for very early times, when the former lost to the latter the upper 
reaches of the Desna and of its tributary, the Bolva (Andrija3ev, Siver., 96). 

In the light of these historical data, let us now examine the character of the 
dialect which Rastorguev considers to be a continuation of the former Severjan- 
ian dialect. Phonologically, it is characterized by: the groups ry, ly, li < ro, re, 
lo, l» (dryZyt’—Rastorguev, Seversk. 39); » and » before i changed to y and 7 
(myju—bid.); gemination of consonants in words like sudz’dzja (65); complete 
retention of voiced consonants in all positions (41); dispalatalized r before e 
and 7 (42). Except for the fact that r is not dispalatalized in all positions, these 
are typical features of the Kiev—Polesie dialectal group. But the incomplete 
dispalatalization of r (or the total absence thereof) is a typical feature of E. BR 
dialects, and in the “Severjanian” dialect at hand this is merely the result of 
its eastern position. The similarity goes even further: the dialect has a new g in 
the same words as do BR and Ukr. (49). As was already indicated above, ac- 
cording to the observations of Buzuk, Heohr. 21f., the dialect also has traces of 
diphthongs. Ali these features establish an affinity between this dialect and the 
N. Ukr. dialects of the Chernigov area, which are located to the S of it. BR 
features have been superimposed upon this common base: akan’e, generally 
strong, but, in places, with a shift to dissimilative akan’e (op. cit., 24, 191); and, 
in many villages, though not everywhere, dzekan’e—cekan’e. Cf. also a- at the 
beginning of the word améanik in the village of Kozylivka near Konotop 
(Kurylo, Materijaly 107). 

Thus the dialect is basically no different from other dialects of the Kiev— 
Polesie type with a BR superstratum. If we regard the Uli¢i as having belonged 
to the Galicia—Podolia dialectal group, then we must admit that they did not 
bring anything permanent into the dialects of the Chernigov and Gomel area. 
On the other hand, the colonization from the N that has been assumed for the 
Tartar period and the time spent within the framework of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania severed the larger, northern, part, bringing it into the sphere of in- 
fluence of BR, as was the case also in central and, in part, western Polesie. The 
southern part for a long time preserved its old features from the Kiev—Polesie 
group, and it was probably only from the 17th century that it began to be at- 
tracted into the sphere of influence of the Ukr. language element. 

Of the three statements concerning the nature of the dialect of the contem- 
porary Gomel area—that it is transitional from Ukr. to Rus. (‘‘a Severjanian— 
Great Russian dialect’’—Myxal’tuk, 491), that it is transitional from Ukr. to 
BR (Nefedov, 7), and that it is purely BR (Rastorguev), the closest to the truth 
is that of Nefedov. In fact, the dialect is of the Kiev—Polesie type, drawn into 
the sphere of the BR language.® 


6 The dialect of Starodub had these very same features in the 18th century. Rastor- 
guev, Starodub, demonstrated this convincingly through his study of records in the parish 
registers of that time in the town of Pohar—as opposed to his own statement that this 
dialect ‘‘had never been Ukrainian’’ (157). 
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Thus we come to the conclusion that the same process went on on both sides 
of the Dnieper: attraction of the dialects of the Kiev—Polesie type into the 
sphere of influence of a language of the Krivi¢ian type from the N, and into the 
sphere of influence of a language of the Galicia—Podolia type from the S. The 
BR language in the contemporary sense of the word was formed as a result of 
the synthesis of Krivitian with Kiev—Polesian elements; and the Ukr. language 
in the contemporary sense of the word was formed as a result of the synthesis 
of Galician—Podolian with Kiev—Polesian elements. Regarding the formation of 
the new Ukr. language, it was associated with the colonization of the steppes on 
the left bank of the Dnieper and on the Black Sea littoral, where a new type 
of dialect came into being—the present-day SE. dialects, which constitute a 
virtual synthesis of both components. Another type of synthesis was effected 
in the W. group of N. Ukr. dialects, where the influence of the Galicia—Podolian 
upon the Kiev—Polesian elements was long-lasting and uninterrupted for many 
centuries. In BR, these processes took place exclusively in an area which had 
been inhabited for a long time, and without the colonization of new lands. Ac- 
cordingly, there are no new synthetic formations there like the SE. Ukr. dialects, 
but a synthesis was effected according to the type of the W. group of the N. 
Ukr. dialects (but, of course, not in the same direction). 

A transitional strip on the border of BR and Ukr. signifies that these locali- 
ties were not reached by strong enough influence either from the N or from the 
S. These remained, so to speak, between the two languages, preserving, with 
more or less purity, features of the Kiev—Polesian group. It is pointless to ask 
whether these have a Ukr. base with a superstratum of BR features or a BR 
base with superimposed Ukr. features. These are dialects which, right up to 
the 20th century, had not defined their position in one or the other of these 
two languages.’ 


6. THe PROBLEM. OF THE EASTERN BOUNDARY OF BELORUSSIAN 


Up to the present, research into BR has not posed the problem of its E bound- 
ary and of the extent of its relationship with the S. Rus. dialects. No Slavic 
scholar since Saxmatov has denied the original unity of BR with the S. Rus. 
dialects, while on the other hand, Saxmatov himself in some of his earlier writings 


7In his observations on the national self-determination of the inhabitants of Polesie, 
Obrebski, 6, 8, presents confirmation of the views proposed here, concerning the original 
position of the language of Polesie and its later attraction into the sphere of influence of 
the two languages and cultures. The author states, on the one hand, that ethnically, Pole- 
sie has until now represented a clearly distinct unit. Yet the population, with very small 
exceptions, strives to reject this separateness and to identify itself with the Ukrainians to 
the south or with the Belorussians to the north. The very phenomenon of the “bilateral 
erosion’”’ of Polesie became possible only as a result of such a psychological attitude on 
the part of the population. Although this ‘‘erosion’’ has not yet been actually accom- 
plished (ethnical and, to a great extent, as we have seen, also linguistic separateness), 
still, psychologically, it has already been perceived, except for very archaic islets of old 
Polesie. This psychological ‘‘perception’’, which was the result of historical facts, in turn 
becomes a factor which accelerates the completion of historical processes once they have 
begun. A 
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(K voprosu 355 ff.) clearly demonstrated, perhaps almost too emphatically, that 
the amalgamation of the S. Rus. and N. Rus. dialects into one Rus. language 
may be dated not earlier than the 12th century. However, the unity of BR 
with the S. Rus. dialects may be interpreted in various ways. 

On the one hand, a view exists as to the original division of the E. Slavs into 
N and § groups. The latter is supposed to have given rise to the Ukr. and BR 
languages, and the S. Rus. dialects. Put forward by Lehr-Splawifski (Stosunki 
51, 56) and supported in a slightly different way by Trubetzkoy (290 ff.) this 
theory became quite popular among both linguists and archeologists. The rudi- 
mentary outline of this theory may be seen earlier, in the works of Russian 
archeologists. Thus, for instance, Spicyn, 319 maintained that there were two 
groups of Rus’ tribes in the 10th cent.—the northern (Novgorodians and Kriviéi) 
and southern (Dregoviti, Drevljane, and Poljane), although he hastened to add 
that at a distance from them were on the one side the BuZane and on the other, 
the Severjane and Radimi¢i together with the Vjati¢ti. Later, in the 11th cent., 
there already existed, according to Spicyn, three groups: N, SW, and E, a 
division which tallies with that of Saxmatov. Recently Soviet archeologists have 
attempted to trace this bi-partition back even to the earlier periods (Tret’jakov, 
56). All these theories regard BR as united with the S. Rus. dialects while being 
part of a wider community of languages. 

There is also another point of view, which considers the S. Rus. dialects origi- 
nally to be part of BR, later, under N influence, becoming Russified in many of 
their features. ‘“The native population of this area,” writes Stankevié, ‘‘must at 
first have spoken Krivitian', that is, it was Krivitian” (Kryvictyna 16). It is 
possible that HruSevs’kyj also subscribed to a similar idea when he wrote in 
his Sxema (300) that ‘their role [that of the Belorussians] was not insignificant, 
even if we consider their bearing on the formation of the Rus. people.” 

Neither of these theories is acceptable in the light of our earlier discussion. 
Acceptance of the separateness of the Galician-Podolian and the Kievan-Polesian 
groups excludes the possibility of a united southern group of E. Slavs, at least 
in times close to historical. On the other hand BR as we know it today, was 
formed as a result of absorbing the northern part of the Kiev-Polesian group of 
dialects under the influence of the N. A question pertinent to earlier times may 
therefore be asked: with which part of BR were the S. Rus. dialects related, or 
to what part of it did they belong? The issue before us is not to choose this or 
that theory about the S. Rus. area already formulated, but to attempt to define 
the problem with such precision that the different views might perhaps cease to 
be in conflict. In attempting this the historical data about Slavic colonization of 
the area concerned, as well as the dialectological phenomena, will be of great help. 

Unfortunately, the picture of Slavic colonization of the greater part of the 
area in which S. Rus. dialects are now spoken is not clear and it is improbable 
that it will ever become any clearer. There is no doubt that the upper Oka was 
in the terri‘ory of the Vjatiti (Hyp. 10), whose cities were Kozel’sk, Dedoslav]’, 


1 The term Kriviéian is used here not in a tribal but in a national sense, like the term 
Belorussian. 
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and Bryansk. One could hardly assume that large-scale colonization took place 
in that area at a later period. However, influences on that territory during the 
era of the Lithuanian state (BR), and during the Muscovite reign (Rus.) were 
more than likely. It is also undeniable that Kursk and the adjacent territory 
stretching as far as the N. Donets and the middle Don, belonged to the Severjane, 
although this fact is of little significance for the matter under consideration, since 
these territories were later depopulated and colonized anew from the N.? For 
the same reason any discussion of the original population on the lower Don and 
the Sea of Azov, as to whether there were Severjane (Golubovskij, Seversk. 5), 
Uliéi (Novye’kyj, 35; Miller), or Vjatiti (Saxmatov, Vvedenie 52) is immaterial 
for us. As for the most important problem—that of the original composition of 
the population of the Ryazan land and also of Tula—there is scarcely any aspect 
of it which is not controversial. 

Inconsistencies may even be found in the same work dealing with Ryazan. 
Thus, according to Ilovajskij, two colonizing drives met in the province 
of Ryazan, one from Novgorod, which moved along the Volga, and the other 
from the SW, obviously headed by the Vjatiti or Severjane (5). He also main- 
tains that Slavic colonization was directed mainly upwards along the Oka (63), 
thus agreeing with another contention that it was carried out mostly by the 
Vjati¢i, who formed its core (77). Further on in the same work, however, we 
learn that between the mouths of the Moskva and the Protva two colonizing 
movements met, each coming from an opposite direction. One of them was the 
Chernigov-Severjanian, moving down along the Oka, and the other the Ryazan 
(that is, basically Vjatitian) coming up along the same river (163). Since the 
upper Oka region was populated by the Vjati¢i, and, according to this theory the 
Ryazan colonists were supposedly also Vjati¢i with a slight admixture of 
Novgorod elements, it is quite incomprehensible from where the Chernigov- 
Severjane sprang. These statements make it even more difficult to understand 
llovajskij’s conclusion (217) that “the city of Ryazan is a Chernigov colony, 
founded on Finnish soil.’”’ It is not clear whether the political dependence of 
Ryazan on Chernigov (which was of short duration and was interrupted during 
Jaroslav’s reign) or an ethnic connection is meant here, and whether the first 
was at all possible without the second. 

The contradictions become even more complicated if one compares the views 
of different historians. There is no need to relate all their opinions here. Instead, 
let us look at those which may be relatively more probable. Theoretically, coloni- 
zation could have been undertaken by four tribes: the Severjane, the Vjatiti, the 
Kriviéi, and the Novgorodians. 

Golubovskij gave great prominence to the part played in the colonization 
of the Ryazan land by the Severjane. “‘There is no doubt,” he wrote, “that the 
Murom-Ryazan land was colonized by the Severjane, who may therefore be 
also regarded as the colonizers of the Suzdal land’ (Smolensk 52). This thesis 

2 The attempts of Soviet linguists and historians to prove the continuous presence of a 


Slavic population in the Kursk area (Cf. Kotkov, Voprosy jazykoznanija 1952, 5, 151) are 
refuted by all the available historical evidence. 
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was based, apparently, on the supposition that the Don area was fairly thickly 
populated by Slavs who had the characteristic features of the Severjane and 
who were forced by the advancing nomads to retreat to the N. Since we do not 
know anything about the Slavic tribes along the Don, this thesis is highly hypo- 
thetical. The linguistic data oppose it. Accepting it as most likely that 
the Severjanian dialects, as shown above, belonged to the Kiev-Polesian 
type, it must be stated that no features characteristic of this group are found 
in the dialects of the Ryazan land (there are no polyphthongs with 0, e in newly 
closed syllables nor any other characteristics described in chapter five of this 
work). The archeological evidence, too, supports the linguistic data (Spicyn 
336). Nasonov (173, 198) denies the possibility of communication between Kiev 
and Rostov land prior to the middle of the 11th cent., with the exception of 
those routes which led through Novgorod, while the Severjanian colonization 
of the Ryazan land would certainly have helped to establish such channels of 
communications 

On the other hand colonization by the Vjati¢i cannot be ruled out. It would 
have been for them a natural route of expansion along the Oka, following the 
course of the river. This thesis is accepted by Golubovskij, Seversk. 19, Vasmer, 
Beitrége III, 31, and Nasonov, 213. In the Chronicle the Vjatiti are identified 
as those of Ryazan (Vjatici jeze jest’ rjazanci). Archeological discoveries confirm 
that burial-mounds of Vjati¢ian type existed in that part of Ryazan land bounded 
by the line Rostislavl’-Pronsk*-Smedovka-river Oka to Ugra-Cern’-Lixvin 
(Spicyn 334). Ljubavskij, 7, regarded the name PeremysSl’ on the Moé’, which 
is the same as Vjati¢ian PeremySl’ on the Oka, as a trace of the colonization of 
the Vjati¢i in toponymy. According to Mavrodin, 88, 148, not only Ryazan, 
but also the provinces of Tula, the greater part of the province of Orel and Mos- 
cow, and a part of the Smolensk and middle Don country were populated by the 
Vjatiéi. 

Unfortunately, very little is known about the language of the Vjati¢i. The 
fact that the chronicler, in one passage, considers the Vjati¢i as united with 
the Radimi¢i and Severjane (‘a Radimiéi i Vjatiti i Severo odint obyéai 
imjaxu ...”’ Hyp., 10) was chiefly dictated by political considerations, resulting 
from the struggle between Kiev and Chernigov, and it must not serve as a basis 
for linguistic conjectures. If one starts with the data of the contemporary dialects 
of the areas which from times immemorial belonged to the Vjatiti, then Stan- 
kevié’s contention (Kryvicéyna 16) about the lack of dissimilative akan’e in that 
language, which would apparently link it with the language of the Dregovi¢i, 


3 It is worth mentioning in connection with Pronsk that it was Saxmatov, Vvedenie 102, 
who first noticed that the name of the tributary of the Oka, in the province of Ryazan, 
Pronja, is identical with the name of the tributary of the river SoZ in Belorussia. However, 
such repetitions, if not occurring in large numbers, may be purely accidental, without any 
bearing on the composition of the colonists. Thus, for instance, the name Perejaslavl’ 
(Zalesskij) and Ksnjatin in the region of Rostov-Suzdal’ do not prove that the colonization 
of this district was undertaken by the Uli¢i who had towns with the same names in their 
principality, or by the Severjane. According to Nasonov, 185, Ksnjatin on the Nerlja was 
built after 1135. 
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Radimi¢i, and Severjane, is untenable. Besides, on his own map (Review 398) 
they are quite correctly grouped together with the dialect of the Smolensk area, 
which has the dissimilative akan’e (Kozel’sk, Bryansk). However, this is not 
of crucial significance, since the dissimilative akan’e, as we have seen in chapter 
3, is of later origin, arising after the loss of » and », and it is probable that in 
the early days of colonization of the Ryazan land the Vjati¢i brought with them 
a strong akan’e, which was preserved there. 

A whole series of characteristic features of these dialects which survived in 
varying degrees of preservation relates them to BR. It will suffice to mention 
the following: scarce vestiges of the reflexation of 2, » as y, 7 before 7, (myju, 
Syju; also the suffix -ej in adj. in W. Orel dialects—Budde, Orel, 3, 103; myjr, 
kryju, but virjabej, Masej in the Bryansk dialects—Tixanov, 28, 55, 39, 101; 
and similarly at the Kursk and Orel ‘‘Polexi’”’ and the Kursk ‘“‘gorjuny’’—Zeleniu, 
53, 121, 213, 216; groups ry, ly (li) from ro, re, le, le with weak 2, » following 
the consonants (kryska—W. Orel—Budde, Orel 3; kryst’—Bryansk dialect— 
Tixanov, 55); prothetic v before every (not only acute stressed) o (vakno, voblaka, 
vosin’—in Bryansk—Tixanov, 26; voblast’, na vokoske, voi in Bolkhov district 
—Saxarov, 3); initial 7 as well as a before the sonants (irtut’ in Novosil’ district 
—Budde, Orel 122; alljanoj, irzi, irvanija in Brjansk—Tixanov, 27; irtut’, irZavet’, 
irZa, ilbom, il’ny, and on the other hand sdéezni in Bolkhov district—Saxarov, 
4, 6; lengthening of the consonants in words like suddja, tret’te) god, malannja, 
plivutin’nja, usilennja in Bryansk—Tixanov, 31, 57, 67, 89; the Kursk and Orel 
“‘Polexi” and the Kursk “gorjuny’’—Zelenin, 53, 121, 216), not to mention 
such general features common to both the western and central groups of the 
S. Rus. dialects as the alternation u : v, connected with the bilabial pronunciation 
of v (cf. Durnovo, Razyskanija 2, 29ff.). There are also some old common char- 
acteristics, such as the preservation of cluster kv in the word kvet, mostly, how- 
ever, in the form wt (tvesti, tve-—Saxarov, 4). 

Since these characteristics are now disappearing, it has been suggested that 
the original language in these areas was BR, which was subsequently considerably 
weakened during its inclusion in the sphere of Russian. Karskij was the first to 
express such a view, which was later adopted by Durnovo, Sokolov (57). Deter- 
mined objections, raised by Budde, were based on the fact that these dialects 
show no strong akan’e, cekan’e-dzekan’e, and the transition of / into w (Orel 
102ff; Brjansk 283). The first two characteristics are irrelevant in the solution 
of this problem. It has already been stated that dissimilative akan’e is of later 
origin. Even if one admits that cekan’e-dzekan’e is an old feature, still this was 
the most likely one to disappear, since c’, 3’ are not phonemes in contrast to 
t’, d’, but only variants in the pronunciation of t’, d’, and can therefore be replaced 
by their variants without any changes in the system of the language. As far as 
the transition of | to the bilabial w is concerned, only one example rusawki 
(Orel, Mcensk) is known, apart from the later changes at the Kursk “gorjuny” 
(Zelenin, 121). This, as was pointed out by Budde, Orel 106 proves nothing, 
especially since rusawl:i could have arisen in association with rusavyj. However, 
the fact that in these dialects there exist cases of the opposite transition of v 
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into 1 (cf. Tixanov, 95) provides ground for assuming that these dialects, in 
common with other 8. Rus. dialects, had / changed to w in these words in which 
l always preceded the consonants (cf. the well known phenomenon of repalataliza- 
tion of r). This matter will be further discussed later, during the analysis of the 
Ryazan dialects. 

The inclusion of these dialects into the Rus. linguistic area took place at a 
deeper level and might more properly be described as “incorporation” rather 
than “influence.” This incorporation led to a series of far-reaching changes in 
de-Belorussianization, which often expressed themselves in an apparent return 
to an older stage, and only a few hypercorrect forms reveal that this is not the 
case and that instead of the preservation of an older state there is only a later 
reconstruction of it (ef. infra, the possibility of a fresh development of y, 7 to o 
before j).4 

It is also important to bear in mind that Durnovo (Razyskanija 2, 38) assumed, 
probably not without justification, that the spread of the SudZa type of jakan’e 
in the BR and adjoining dialects is also connected with Rus. “influences.” 

Although Budde’s arguments were not entirely convincing, in his discussion 
with Karskij he was probably as much on the right lines as his opponent. The 
discussion itself was rather pointless. It is futile to debate whether the dialects 
in question were originally S. Rus. or (N.) BR, since, as we shall see later, origi- 
rally they were all the same. It is important, however, to stress that these dialects 
experienced a common development closer to BR than did the E. Tula, Don, or 
Ryazan dialects, and therefore they preserved many more of the BR charac- 
teristics than the more easterly S. Rus. dialects. They also show traces of the 
later BR development, which did not extend to the E. The latter, of course, was 
due to the prolonged inclusion of these lands in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
All this, however, has little bearing on the elucidation of the language of the 
Vjati¢i during their colonization of the land along the middle and lower Oka. 
There are no data which would make it possible to give a detail characterization 
of that language, altho:igh all available evidence supports the belief that it 
belonged to the same group of dialects which were W and NW of it. Here one 
may accept Zelenin’s thesis (162, 183) as to the probable autochthony of the 
*“‘Polexi” on the territory of the S. Rus. dialects, a fact which is attested also by 
ethnographic data, such as similarity of their dress with the ancient BR costume 
(Zelenin, 60, 120). 

It is, therefore, possible to admit that the colonization of the Vjati¢i brought 
with it the “north Belorussian,” 7.e. Polotsk type of language even as far as the 
Ryazan land. However, the influence of the Vjati¢i was not decisive, not merely 
because, in all probability, they were culturally the most backward E. Slavic 
tribe, but chiefly because there is no reason to suppose that their colonization 
was of a mass character. The Vjati¢i did not experience any blows which would 


4 Only very rarely can one find a dialect in which the ‘‘Belorussian’”’ and ‘‘Russian”’ 
layers can be easily discerned, as for instance in the dialect of the village of Nikol’skoe 
and Berezovec, in Kromy district, province of Orel (Zelenin, 195), but such dialects are of 
relatively recent origin. 
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force them to a mass migration; their movement was merely a natural expansion 
into scarcely populated regions, and it could hardly assume the form of forceful 
expansionism when meeting other more vigorous tribes on its migratory route. 

The Kriviti were one of these active tribes. It is usually assumed that the 
Kriviéi migrated from the Upper Volga to Moskva and then to the Rostov- 
Suzdal region (Golubovskij, Smolensk 49; Spicyn, 318; Tretjakov, 130). This 
assumption is not sufficient. A second and perhaps more natural route for their 
colonizing movement, which might also have been dictated by trade relations 
between the Kriviéian Smolensk and the east, led along the Osma, Ugra, and Oka 
to the Volga, by-passing what is now Moscow (cf. Barsov, 21; Nasonov, 174). 
This would explain why the dialects of these areas have akan’e (it has been 
demonstrated earlier in this study that akan’e was original at least among the 
Polotsk and Pskov Kriviti) while the Moskva basin and the Rostov—Suzdal 
region, in contrast to the dialects of the “‘Krivitian” Tudovljane or the popu- 
lation of Ostashkov on the upper Volga, which are characterized by akan’e, 
generally display okan’e. Spicyn’s observation (335f.) that the Rostov region 
was settled by the Kriviéi equally with Novgorodians has no positive value, 
since he himself admits that archeologists see very little difference between the 
Krivi¢ian and the Novgorod burial-mounds (318). This does not exclude sporadic 
incursions of the Kriviti from the S. (see infra; cf. the existence of the Gnezdovo 
type of burial-mounds in the village of Mixajlovskoe near Yaroslav1—Arcixovskij 
190); however, the whole linguistic history of the E. Slavic area teaches that, 
generally speaking, akan’e was victorious in clashes with those dialects char- 
acterized by okan’e. This happened in 8S. Belorussia and in the central Russian 
dialects.° Had the Krivi¢i constituted a larger percentage of the settlers between 
the upper Volga, along the Volga, and the Moskva river, one would expect the 
regions of Yaroslavl, Suzdal, and Vladimir to have a predominance of akan’e. 
This is not the case. Moreover, judging by the present dialects along the upper 
Volga one can say that the Kriviti did not constitute a majority among the 
Slavic population there. 

Therefore both the historical and the linguistic evidence compels us to conclude 
that Slavic colonization along the Volga and Merian territory was predominantly 
Novgorodian, while the Krivitian (Polotsk-Smolensk) colonization spread along 
the course of the rivers Ugra and Oka, where it bordered on the settlements of 
the Vjatiti, which it probably also dominated. The latter problem is immaterial 
to our purpose, since we have accepted the thesis that the speech of the Krivi¢i 
and Vjati¢i was of the same type and did not differ a great deal.® 


5 The only exception could have been a colony of BR settlers on the river Sit’ in the 
Mologa district in the province of Yaroslavl’, if one accepts Zelenin’s theory (464) that the 
“€\ckari’’ were really Belorussians. However, even if this were so, the Sit’ colony was an 
island of akan’e in a sea of okan’e. 

6 Vasmer’s phonetical analysis of geographical names in the Merian territory (Beitrdge 
III, 78ff.) did not reveal any traces of akan’e. Instead, it demonstrated through the analysis 
of reflexation of 2, » (80) that the northern part of this territory was settled first, thus con- 
firming that the settlers came from the north, in all probability from the Novgorod area. 
The political influence of Novgorod, as shown by Nasonov, 93ff., spread along the same 
route. 
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Budde also came to the conclusion that the dialects of the Vjati¢i and Kriviti 
were closely related when he wrote (K istorii 298) that the Vjati¢i formed part 
of the Slovéne-Kriviéi brought to the Oka region by Vjatko. The recent strong 
akan’e in the Ryazan land is a continuation of the strong akan’e of the Krivi¢i 
(and Vjati¢i) and confirms the thesis that Vitebsk and Smolensk also had strong 
akan’e at first, and the dissimilative akan’e did not develop in these regions 
until later. It is now possible to state that it occurred after the colonization of 
the Ryazan land. 

The Krivi¢ian and Vjati¢ian elements brought to the E as far as Ryazan the 
peculiarities of their dialect, which later became the basis of BR. However, even 
then they were joined by a third element, dominant in the region of Yaroslavl 
and Suzdal—the Novgorodian. The view that in the area of Rostov-Suzdal two 
streams of Slavic colonization, one from the NW, the other from the S, crossed 
each other is generally accepted. It has been confirmed by recent detailed di- 
alectological research in the area (cf. Avanesov, K voprosam 59), although 
Avanesov’s attempt to connect this development with later events and thus to 
establish the emergence of Russian in the 16th cent., in this way preserving the 
illusion of E. Slavic linguistic uniformity before that period, is futile. 

The question is how far N did the colonizing drive reach from the S and how 
far S did the northern movement go? It is possible to assume that the boundary 
between them lay in the MeSéera marshes. Vasmer (Bevtrdge III, 76) and Nasonov 
(208) point out their impenetrability. However, this boundary was not an ab- 
solute one. Vasmer quite rightly stressed (68, 78) that the importance of the drive 
from the S is often underestimated, since it frequently reached as far as the 
regions of Kostroma, Gali¢, Vologda, and even Onega. The same can be said 
about the movement from the N. There is every reason to believe that it also 
penetrated as far as the southern Ryazan region. Contrary to previous assump- 
tions, these movements of tribes did not occur en masse and did not halt when met 
by another mass movement. It was rather colonization by individuals and groups 
which moved into the sparely populated areas and it was only to be expected 
that the various trends of these unplanned and extended drives crossed and 
intertwined with each other. 

Not only were the central Rus. dialects formed, as is generally known, as a 
result of the interfusion of N. Rus. and 8S. Rus. dialects. The hybrid elements 
of these twofold dialects may be found almost throughout the entire area of the 
S. Rus. dialects and on a large (SE.) part of the N. Rus. dialectal area. Avanesov 
(Me&éera 235) showed that the dialect of the village and district of Kidusovo 
in the Ryazan region contained northern elements while being basically southern. 
This justifies the hope that further research in this field will bring to light more 
interrelated Rus. dialects in the S and N. 

It was because of this interaction of dialects that one Rus. language was 
created, in which there was no attempt by one dialect to dominate the others or 
to establish its supremacy by uprooting them, as was the case in the formation of 
literary Ukr. It was this close relationship which caused the genetically different 
dialects to undergo common developments, of which the best known are the 
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change of 2, » (y, 7) to 0, e before j, and the formation of the characteristic nom. 
pl. masce. in -d (gorodd). To the first of these phenomena we shall return later. 

Some characteristic features of the sound pattern of the Ryazan dialectal 
group may best be explained by the presence of the N. Rus. elements. Among 
them is the labio-dental v, and its change into f in final position or before voice- 
less consonants. However, this pronunciation has not entirely displaced the old 
bilabial w, and the dialects of various villages make it possible to trace the dif- 
ferent stages of this development. Pronunciation of f from v in final position 
and frequently before voiceless consonants was observed in Kidusovo. However 
w/w is in part retained before other consonants (Avanesov, Me&éera 180). Alterna- 
tion of v : u was detected in the village of Matyr, but it was infrequent: uz’al, 
u bal’nicu (Petrovskaja, 5). Finally, consistent use of v, v’ with interchange to 
f, f’ in the final position was established in the village of Melexovo (Sidorov, 
112). Parallel to it, the constrictive y is replaced by g. In several localities an 
optional use of these sounds was observed (Petrovskaja, 29). In the district of 
Kasimov, where 55 years ago their use was also optional, the stop g has now pre- 
vailed (Budde, K istorii 175; Vysotskij, Raboty 89). Frequently a trace of the 
old pronunciation of y remains in the unvoicing of g not into k but into x (Sidorov, 
110f.). 

If one accepts the thesis that the Kriviéi and Vjatiéi were the bearers of the 
“south Russian” colonization along the middle and lower Oka basin, then it 
follows that the diphthongal pronunciation of acute stressed 0 which appears in 
various islands in the 8. Rus. dialectal area, in particular in the Ryazan area 
(Novoselki, Timoxino, Leka, cf. Avanesov, Oéerki 45; Pupkino—Sokolov, 155; 
Skopin district—Vysotskij, Raboty 65; summary of the latest data in Avanesov, 
Geogr. 30), but appears much more frequently in the N. Rus. dialects, yet is 
unknown in BR, must have been brought from the N. The N. Rus. influence 
was so strong in the Tula group of dialects that it marked the character of the 
akan’e (jakan’e), which here came to be dependent on the palatalization or 
non-palatalization of the following consonants (the rule of moderate jakan’e). 
However, here this influence was dictated not only by colonization from the N 
but also by the early political influence of Moscow. Therefore the strong akan’e, 
which came to this area from the W (similarly to the pronunciation of é as e) 
and which was to a lesser or greater degree preserved in the Ryazan group, was 
here replaced by the moderate jakan’e after palatalized consonants. 

The influence of the N. Rus. elements in the formation of the Ryazan dialects 
may be surmised in words which exhibit the change of é into 7, such as divir’, 
vinik, sivirko—Leka (Saxmatov, Leka 195); divir’, prizrila, me‘d’vit’, ubig— 
Matyr (Petrovskaja, 8), although a different explanation is not to be excluded. 
The form jist’, mentioned before, well known in ali S. Rus. dialects, was not the 
result of N. Rus. influence. 

The conclusion suggested by these observations is that, apart from the in- 
fluences from the N and later developments, it is evident that the foundation of 
the S. Rus. dialects was close to the central and N. BR dialects. Therefore, in 
this sense one can speak of them as a result of colonization from the W, although 
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at that time these dialects were not yet BR in the modern sense of this word, 
since they had not yet influenced the dialects of the present S. Belorussia (north- 
ern part of the Kiev-Polesie group). The only proof provided by this conclusion 
is that it is impossible to determine any single eastern boundary of the ‘‘Belo- 
russian” dialects within the Slavic settlements as being valid for that period, 
since it would be necessary to discuss two such boundaries: the easternmost limit 
of colonization and influences from W to E and SE, which would extend at least 
as far as the Volga (cf. Ljubavskij, 7), and, on the other hand, the westernmost 
limit of colonization and influence of N. Rus. dialects which moved S and to a 
lesser degree SW, from the N and E, reaching approximately the present eastern 
boundary of dissimilative akan’e, that is, roughly speaking, along the line Rzhev- 
Medyn’-Kaluga-Bryansk. All that lies within these two boundaries may, geneti- 
cally, be called both “Belorussian” and ‘‘Russian,”’ and constitutes what is called 
8. Rus. dialects. It is impossible to accept the contention that even in the 17th 
cent. these (Vjati¢ian) areas were BR-speaking (Stankevié, Kryviééyna 18). 
Moreover, these areas were never BR-speaking if by BR we mean the connota- 
tion accepted after the 16th-17th cents. and current up to the present day. 
However, it is equally evident that the basis of these dialects is the same as that 
of BR, and that it was brought from the W. 

The western foundation of S. Rus. dialects is deeper than is generally assumed. 
Some common Russian features of these dialects show, after careful analysis, 
that they constituted not simply a new development but were indeed a negation 
of the old one. Among such features was, for instance, the common Rus. change, 
already mentioned, of , » (y, 7) to 0, e before j : sanej, vorobej, moju. According 
to Lehr-Splawifiski (Stosunki 70) this change manifested itself first of all in 
Novgorod in 1263, and spread throughout the Rus. territory in the 15th cent. 
The S. Rus. dialects reveal in various localities not only the remnants of the 
forms with y, 7 (mainly in the W), but also traces of the fact that it used to be a 
fairly common phenomenon. 

Vasil’ev pointed out the most common manifestation of it: the forms of prepo- 
sitions vy, ky, sy (and corresponding prefixes) which arose from « + 7 of the 
following word, while in the strong position, before a, », the » became o (a if 
unaccented): va vsju, ka mne, but sy in’&ij staronki, etc. (K xarakteristike 245, 
251ff.). The forms vy, ky, sy occur throughout the area of S. Rus. dialects, and 
they are particularly frequent in some districts (provinces of Ryazan, Voronezh, 
Orel, Kursk, more rarely in that of Tula—op. cit., 251). These forms are also 
known in Belorussia (cf. Rastorguev, Seversk 29). 

The appearance of these forms of prepositions and prefixes cannot be explained 
by the strong or dissimilative akan’e; it can only represent a survival of an 
earlier state. It follows, therefore, although Vasi!’ev does not come to any such 
conclusion, that before the ‘“common-Russian”’ forms with o (e) extended to the 
S. Rus. dialects, the “common Belorussian” forms with y(i) prevailed in these 
areas. It is reasonable to accept that the expansion of o(e) was not a feature of the 
original organic development, but secondary, brought from the N, and that, 
for this area, one must postulate not the development of a, » (+7) to 0, e (+7), 
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but, at least partially, the development y, i (+ 7) to 0, e (+), which perhaps also 
explains the inclusion into the sphere of these changes of words which never had 
an ® or » (Sergej, Pelageja; cf. Vasmer, Beitrdge II, 79). 

Thus, the problem of the early common Russian phenomena (that is, common 
to both S. and N. Rus. dialects) is not as simple as it appears at first. It may be 
expected that further study will reveal that Trubetzkoy’s contention (310) as 
to the “hand-in-hand” development of the Russian E and N (terminology in- 
herited from Saxmatov) from the 13th cent. onwards may have to be revised in 
more than one respect. What is needed here is further research into the most 
ancient, Krivitian-Vjatiéian, layer in 8. Rus. dialects. The processes of unifica- 
tion of S. and N. Rus. dialects in the SE. Rus. territories was, as we saw, very 
far reaching, and very often the elements which were characteristic of that area 
before the unification were preserved in very small remnants, often in single 
words, not conforming to the system of the language. It is difficult to bring to 
light all these remnants, although they merit a special attention which so far 
they have failed to attract. No special study has been made of them and all 
records of them in the dialectological surveys are accidental and unsystematic. 
Thus a view was even put forward that the Ryazan dialects have nothing in 
common with the BR, apart from akan’e. Since it was never ques- 
tioned, Saxmatov (Vvedenie 108) cited it in support of his thesis that akan’e 
could not have come from the W, because other “Belorussian” features were 
also to be expected there. 

One must not, of course, seek in the Ryazan area those BR features which 
developed in the period of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, since then Ryazan 
had no more contact with lands W of it. Therefore one cannot expect to find in 
Ryazan the new g, 3, the lengthening of consonants in words like sud’ja. They 
normally occur in the province of Orel (e.g., district of Kromy—brattja, visellja, 
Sobolevskij, Seversk. 41), but they were never attested in the Ryazan area. Two 
unique examples, occurring in Kasimov dialects (s’elen’n’a, nal'l’ut’) were re- 
corded by Budde (K istorii 194). If they are aboriginal they are more likely the 
result of N. Rus. influence (the Vyatka group of dialects), rather than of the old 
relationship with BR. 

Equally futile would be an attempt to seek in the Ryazan group of dialects 
those characteristics which are typical of the S. BR dialects, such as the evolution 
of polyphthongs from 9, e in closed syllables. On a limited scale these changes, 
which arose in the BR area after the loss of #, », could also have spread there. 
They could have been brought by the later colonists, although they were not in 
the language of the original settlers and they were also opposed by the influence 
from the N. Therefore such features could have taken root only episodically 
and might not have survived to our times. The following belong to this cate- 
gory: 

(a) The evolution of clusters ra, rv, le, lv to ry, ri, ly, i. Such forms are un- 
known in the Ryazan land. However, we should like ‘o point to the dialect of 
Melexovo, in which despite consistent jakan’e the forms of the pronom. minja 
(tibja, sibja) were recorded. Sidorov explains them as the result of N. Rus. influ- 
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ence. It is more likely, in our opinion, that the form min;a arose under the 
influence of the dat. mine, which according to Vasil’ev (supra, section 2), had 
i from » after a sonant. The orm minja could have influenced the formation of 
tibja, sibja. In this case it would be a remnant of the old change » > i after 
sonants. Other such remnants may also be extant, but they have not been studied, 
and it demands a concentrated effort on the part of the researcher to be able to 
distinguish such phenomena in the dialects with akan’e and frequent reduction 
of y. 

(b) Vowels before originally initial r, 1, followed by consonants were recorded 
in several places. Most often it was an a, less often an 7; e.g., arzZanoj, al’ljanoj, 
irzica, in the village of Pupki, district of Skopin (Budde, Rjazan’ 215); arzanoj, 
al’n’e*noj in the village of Matyr, district of Zarajsk (Petrovskaja, 4). The pre- 
dominance of a betrays, however, an influence of N. Rus., where this sound ap- 
pears as an 0. 

(c) The change of @ into y before 7 is attested only by the prefixes ‘“commonly”’ 
used, according to Budde, Rjazan’ 211: pymat’, pygral, but this evidence is 
important. 

(d) Cases of the loss of final j after y are unknown. 

(e) The hardening of r’ contradicts the present consonantal system of the 

tyazan dialects. However, cases like krjapiva, narja, nutré (Budde, Rjazan 
110) may be regarded, if one considers their palatalization as hypercorrect, as a 
proof of the hardening of r’, at least in some dialects. 

(g) The dorsal pronunciation of c’, s’ in some localities (district of Kasimov, 
Budde, K istorii 118; Melexovo, Sidorov, 180) may be compared with the same 
feature in the language of old Pskov and partly of Belorussia as a whole; how- 
ever, it could have arisen locally as a result of the development of cokan’e. 

(h) Finally, many localities show cekan’e-dzekan’e, although it is now rapidly 
disappearing (cf. Budde, K istorii 140; Vysotskij, Raboty 94; Ossoveckij, 63, 
Sidorov, 108, Orlova, 54). It is impossible to assess the importance of this phe- 
nomenon before establishing its age in Belorussia. 

This survey shows that one could assume in the phonetic development of 
the Ryazan dialects of the 12th and 13th cents. certain common features with 
“Belorussian”, more particularly with its northern part. These were very likely 
being hampered even at that time and have now almost entirely disappeared. 
It seems that they must have been on the whole weak and subdued there. On 
the other hand there is reason to believe that the oldest features have been 
preserved better. Among them are: é > e (it is generally accepted that the change 
é > e spread from the W; cf. van Wijk, Est 26); y < g, the preservation of the 
cluster kv in the word kvet, and the transition of preconsonantal | into w 
after 0. 

The Ryazan dialects still show the first three of the above characteristics, 
although the second and third of them are now in decay. The retention of y and 
its loss before g has been mentioned earlier. The cluster kv in the form t’vet- was 
regarded by Budde as “not rare,”’ (Rjazan’ 240). Half a century later Vysotskij 
(Leka 52) recorded it (t’viet) as still surviving, although very rarely used. That 
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t’ arose from k’ not from c’ is attested not only by the possible transition of k’ 
into t’, but also by the form kujatoc’kja in the province of Tula (district of Beley— 
Budde, ZMNP, 1899, 9, p. 177). 

The problem of / changing to w is more complex. The verbal form of the preterit, 
sgadav2, vozréve, mentioned by Durnovo, Vvedenie 70, which occurs in the charter 
of Oleg of Ryazan in 1356, could have been introduced by a Western scribe. 
Apart from that, the change of | to w in masc. pret. is of a later date and not a 
phonological phenomenon. As far as we know, no other cases of | becoming w 
have been recorded in the Ryazan or in the eastern and central areas of the S. 

tus. dialects,’ and Budde (Rjazan’, 234) denies the possibility of such changes. 
In his opinion (169), Dal”’s assertion about the change of / to w at the end of 
the pret. masc. in the Ryazan area is a mistake. However, Budde later himself 
found the forms zyw, pasejaw and even fersaw in the Kasimov dialects (K 
istorit 146, 154). The final elucidation of this problem is therefore still lacking. 
The possibility of an earlier change of | to w is suggested by the opposite change 
of original v(w) to l in proper names Aldot’ja, Ildakimaf, Aldakim (Budde, K 
istorii 154). These forms, which may be frequently found in S. Rus. dialects 
(ef. Aldot’ja, Alfim, in Bryansk, Tixanov, 95; Aldakim, Aldakeja in Bolxov, 
Saxarov, 7) cannot be explained by folk etymology. They very likely arose as 
hypercorrect ones in the reverse change of w to l in words in which these sounds 
could not appear before vowels as opposed to such a case as pravda—pravyj. They 
were in exactly the same relation as 1 > w in words like polk > powk, Solk > 
Sowk, etic. (cases like dolog, polon are obviously of a secondary nature). 

It is possible, therefore, to advance a hypothesis, which needs further proof, 
that the S. Rus. dialects, including those of Ryazan, were characterized at one 
time by the vocalization of | to w, a feature they later lost, chiefly as a result of 
penetration of N. Rus. linguistic characteristics. A convincing argument support- 
ing this hypothesis is the absence of an / from w in BR. Neither Nosovié’s dic- 
tionary nor Karskij’s Belorussy, I1, 429 ff., give any forms similar to Aldakim. 
Only in the district of Sebezh were the forms znalSy, videl’y recorded (Karskij, II, 
2, 375). However, if they are not morphologically conditioned, in this border of 
BR ethnic territory, the forms are of recent origin and therefore a result of Rus. 
dialectal influences. 

A careful analysis of small remnants of the ancient language may reveal the 
evidence of common features with ‘‘Belorussian”’ in the oldest form of its central 
and northern portion. Budde’s incidental remark (K istorii 253) concerning the 
relationship between the Ryazan group of dialects and the old dialect of Pskov 
may yet prove to be more significant than appears at first glance. However, it 
would be naive to maintain that the Ryazan land was at any time a Belorussian- 
speaking area. Even during the earliest Slavic colonization, in the amalgamation 
of Vyatiti-Krivitian elements with Novgorod and Suzdal settlers, and with 
the Finnish substratum, a foundation was laid there for the southern dialects of 
Russian. 


7 Yet cf. not only byy, but also mayéat’, doyha in the village of Studenyj Kolodez’, 
district of Livny, Orel province (Sobolevskij, Seversk. 45). 
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7. BELORUSSIAN AND Non-East Stavic LANGUAGES: THE PROBLEM OF THE 
SUBSTRATUM 


Scholars have sought for a long time to explain the origin of the early linguistic 
characteristics of each E. Slavic language by the ethnic substratum of the terri- 
tory occupied by them. A Finnish substratum was suggested for the N. Rus. 
group, Baltic for BR and 8S. Rus., Polish for the Galician-Podolian group of 
dialects, and Turkic for certain proto-Ukrainian dialects. The problem was most 
clearly formulated at a time when toponomastic research was still undeveloped, 
by Golubovskij (Smolensk 41). His thesis was that the descendants of the Kriviéi 
on the middle Volga speak Rus., while on the W. Dvina and middle Dnieper they 
speak BR. The descendants of the Vjati¢i speak BR in the W. part of the Orel 
province, in the districts of Mglin and Sura%, in the Chernigov province, and 
Rus. in the territories to the E. Therefore, he believed, “the only explanation 
which is possible here is that two sections of the same tribe . . . fell in prehistoric 
times under different ethnic influences.’’ Moreover, ‘‘the Great Russian dialects 
prevail in all those regions where Ugro-Finnish settlements existed in prehistoric 
times. It can also be assumed that the area of the Belorussian language was 
occupied in prehistoric times by Lithuanian tribes (42).” 

This was printed in 1894, and three years later Ko¢ubinskij, having explored 
BR place names, arrived at the conclusion that they were Baltic in character, 
and going further tha» Golubovskij, declared that the Belorussians are “‘a mix- 
ture of two Arian neighbors (68).”’ In his opinion, the task of linguists consisted 
in detecting Baltic elements in BR. ‘‘There is no doubt,” he wrote, “that the 
vanishing language must be reflected in some way in the language of the ethnic 
successor, and, probably, future comparative research into BR dialects will 
reveal more than one feature of the inert influence of the Lithuanian 
elements” (66). 

Archeological findings have confirmed these surmises. According to Spicyn 
(318) there is a clear connection between the objects found in the Krivitian 
burial-mounds and those “of the Lithuania of the 8th—-9th cents.” Today, the 
theory of the double origin (Balto-Slavic) of Belorussia is defended by BR 
scholars (cf. Stankevié, Nacyrk 35). Barsov still earlier placed the Jatvjagi in 
the area bounded by the Niemen and its southern tributaries and Pripet, and 
found traces of Let’gola near Vitebsk and Polotsk (Barsov, 40ff.). The southern 
boundary line of Lithuanian influence might be drawn furthest S, if one accepted 
Rybakov’s theory (Rusy 92ff.) that the boundary between the bronze fibulae 
with the colored emaille in the 4th and 5th cents. ran along the watershed of 
the rivers Ros’ and Krasna. Rybakov stresses that the whole northern province 
of Kiev was at that time influenced by northern tribes—the Radimit¢i, the Vjati¢i 
and the Lithuanians. 

However, the task, outlined by Koéubinskij, of finding Baltic elements in BR, 
had not been completed. Without this any further theorizing was futile. What if 
the Lithuanians did live in BR territory, if they left no traces, except for a few 
river names? It was Karskij who first attempted to study Lithuanian influences 
on BR (0 vlijanii). Later this material, with slight changes, was incorporated 
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into his other work, Belorussy (I, 125ff.). Karskij’s conclusion was that Lithuanian 
influences ‘most probably did not in any way affect the phonetics and inflexion 
of the language,” (8) except, perhaps, in the reflexation of the or, o/ in the words 
éyrvony, dzirzac’, kilbasa (22); but the latter is a Polonism (Pol. kielbasa), while 
the former may exhibit substitution of y instead of Polish e, as in the corre- 
spondences between Pol. szeroki, sierota, ser and BR &yroki, sirata, syr. This 
was all the more likely because of the unaccented position. These reflexes of 
er, ol never appear stressed. The form dzirzac’ is local and might have arisen 
as the result of dissimilative akan’e. These forms, with the exception of ¢yrvony, 
do not seem to occur in old texts (cf. Karskij, II, I, 312). All this indicates that 
these forms are of later origin and cannot be connected in any way with the 
Lithuanian substratum. 

More recently, Stankevié (112) added to this category the forms mirhaci, 
and pyrzac’ (cf. Karskij, ibid.). However, pyrzac’ is in the same relationship to 
porzat’ as pyrjat’ to porot’, pyrskat’ to porskat’, that is, it does not manifest the 
change of or to yr. As for mirhaci, mirh, it is probably a borrowing from the 
Lithuanian mirgéti (Karskij cites the word as recorded in the district of Troki). 
The forms mirhac’ and pyrzac’ are not unique and do not occur in BR alone. 
They were artificially singled out by Stankevié from a group of words 
like hyrknuc’, kyrknut’, myrgnut’, pyrsknuc’, syrknut’, tyrknut’, fyrsknut’, cemyr- 
knut’, sygyrrnuiy, firnut’, etc., present in all the E. Slavic languages and collected 
by Saxmatov (Polnoglasie 337ff.). These phenomena cannot be regarded as the 
result of a Lithuanian substratum because they arose not earlier than the 12th 
cent., and at that time any Lithuanian substratum had long been submerged 
by a Slavic language. 

Even less convincing are Karskij’s arguments based on morphology (0 vlijanii 
22). Here he pointed out the little-used suffixes -osn- (nudosna), -os- (dzivosy), 
-as- (vykruiasy), which most certainly are not of Lithuanian origin (cf. Vondrdk, 
I, 634, 637). Apart from these there are also some loan words. According to 
Karskij O vlijanii 23, there were thirty-five of them known throughout Belo- 
russia, and fifty-six were known locally,’ most of them terms from agriculture, 
fisheries, and folkways. Not all of them are genuine Lithuanianisms, some are 
recent borrowings, and their total number is very small. 

Later Sobolevskij attempted to explain the irregular appearance of x in Slavic 
as a result of the Baltic substratum (cf. Pogodin, Teorija 734ff.). Of greater 
interest is Rozwadowski’s suggestion (O dyfiongach 220) that the BR 
polyphthongs are closely related to the Lithuanian é, %, as they are pronounced 
throughout the Lithuanian territory with the exception of Zmudz’. Rozwadowski 
concluded that this would “make it possible to see a certain substratum of the 
early phonetic characteristics of this territory,” but he stressed that this was 
only a possibility. 

There are reasons to believe that Rozwadowski was basically heading in the 
right direction. An analysis of loan words, both from Lithuanian to BR and 


1 In Belorussy I, 137, he changed those figures to 36 and 54 respectively. 
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vice versa (cf. Buga, Beziehungen 27ff.; he mentions there also other works of his) 
demonstrated that culturally the Slavs were the dominant party in this relation- 
ship. Because of this very many BR words found their way into Lithuanian 
territory, even to piaces which had never been inhabited by the Slavs. On the 
other hand Lithuanian loan words in BR were very few and, with one or two 
exceptions, originated only in the territories occupied at one time by the Lithu- 
anians. Under such circumstances it is difficult to see any deeper or wider Lithu- 
anian influences in the BR vocabulary, phonetics, or morphology. The only 
possible influence of the Lithuanian ethnic substratum may be, as Rozwadowski 
suggested, in the preservation of “some ancient phonetic habits”. This was 
evident to a lesser degree in the pronunciation of polyphthongal o, e. More sig- 
nificant, as has been demonstrated, was the preservation of akan’e, with the 
important Slavic change that it was kept only in unaccented syllables. The 
polyphthongs, as pointed out by Rozwadowski, were ‘‘preserved” only under 
stress, without various intonations. In both cases, the “‘corrections’’ were the 
same, and this could hardly be accidental. 

It is only now possible to say, therefore, that Ko¢ubinskij’s wish is being ful- 
filled, and that linguistic science has joined archeology and toponomastics in 
maintaining that a Lithuanian substratum in BR actually existed. 

This enables us to abandon Karskij’s sceptical attitude towards the southern 
and eastern boundary of the early Lithuanian settlements—an attitude that 
forced him to say on the one hand that originally ‘‘the Lithuanians came down 
to the south-east only a little further than the present boundaries (I, 34)’’, 
and “there can be no question of whole settlements of Lithuanians and Latvians 
between the mouths of the Dvina and the Niemen and the upper reaches of the 
Oka, since the Lithuanians were few in number” (Op. cit., 61; it is hard to know 
just why they were few!), and on the other hand to maintain that the Lithuanians 
lived along some of the northern tributaries of the Pripet and in the basin of 
the Berezina (54, 56). 

Today, largely owing to the researches of Koéubinskij, Buga, and Vasmer, 
the problem of the southern and eastern boundaries of prehistoric Lithuania 
has been solved in principle. Koéubinskij, 92, came to the following conclusion 
after his study of BR river names: “The territory of prehistoric Lithuania was 
bounded on the south by the Pripet basin (the name Pripet itself may denote 
a border—from the root pe- in the verb peti—obstaculum), on the east by the 
basin of Berezina, and on the west the upper reaches of the Narev and perhaps 
the western Bug.”’ Sobolevskij, Nazvanija 183, placed the eastern border of 
Lithuanian settlements even further, accepting the fact that Lithuanian tribes 
lived in the provinces of Moscow, Kaluga, and Orel. Buga, Beziehungen 261, 
confined the Lithuanian territory to the province of Minsk and the districts of 
Senno and Orsha (province of Mogilev), the districts of Belyj, Poreé’e, Smolensk 
and part of Elnja in the province of Smolensk. Buga’s southern boundary may be 
accepted as the most probable. It corresponds to the boundary of the dialects 
with original and not borrowed akan’e. As for the eastern border, it may be 
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moved a little E, especially after Vasmer’s researches. Taking the view that the 
Slav migration northwards along the Dnieper split the Lithuanian tribes into 
two separate groups (Urheimat 124), Vasmer correctly regards the Galindians 
in the Protva basin as remnants of the Lithuanian tribes, surviving in the E 
into the historical era (Beitrdge I, 18; see the unconvincing denial by Otrebski, 
135ff). He also found some Lithuanian place names in the districts of Ostas*.<ov, 
BeZeck, Tver, and possibly Ves’egonsk in the province of Tver, in the dis. :ict 
of Kozel’sk and Peremyél’, in Kaluga province (that is, on the Vjati¢ian terri- 
tory!), in the district of Dmitrov and Volokolamsk, in the province of Moscow, 
not to mention the entire province of Smolensk (Beitrdge I, 26ff.). Later (Russland 
18) Vasmer described the regions (Gebiete) of Vilno, Grodno, Minsk, Vitebsk 
and Smolensk, as far as Kaluga and Mozhaisk, as originally Baltic. If one con- 
siders these facts, established by Vasmer, in the light of linguistic geography, it 
becomes clear that the expansion of the Lithuanian tribes corresponded exactly 
to the whole area of strong BR akan’e and the oldest nucleus of the territory 
with dissimilative akan’e, with the exception of the area around the Severjane, 
which would lend strength to our contention that akan’e originated among the 
Vjatiti, while the Severjane appropriated it later. 

Outside the territory within which Lithuanian place names frequently oc- 
curred, Vasmer found some names resembling Lithuanian in the provinces of 
Tula, Orel, Kursk, and Ryazan; however, he does not regard them as proof that 
the Lithuanians inhabited these areas, since these place names occur infrequently 
and other tribes, of Iranian or Finnish origin, also lived there. For the purpose 
with which we embarked upon this study, these names have the same significance. 
Although it is not proved that the Lithuanians lived in these areas, they show that 
the Slavic tribes who lived there must have been influenced by the Lithuanian 
substratum; they therefore transferred old place names of Lithuanian origin to 
new settlements. It is thus immaterial whether these tribes were ethnically 
Lithuanian or not; what matters is that their language revealed an obvicus 
Lithuanian influence. Karskij, O vlijanii 6, also pointed out that fact that these 
place names were transferred, but he was interested in learning whether these 
tribes were actually Lithuanians. To a historian this problem is of greater im- 
portance; to a linguist the only important thing is this: in either case he is dealing 
with a Slavic language on a Lithuanian substratum. The question as to whether 
this substratum developed there or was brought from outside is of little im- 
portance to him. 

Hence the presence of such river names as Upa, the tributary of the Oka in 
the province of Tula and Kaluga (Beitrdge I, 27), and Kleven’, on the border 
of Kursk province is important linguistically, since they demonstrate that the 
people living along these rivers were under some Lithuanian influence. It is in 
vain that Vasmer tries to deny the Lithuanian origin of the names of the rivers 
Lemna, a tributary of the Dnieper, in the province of Smolensk, and Jlemna, in 
the province of Ryazan, and the place name Ilemniki, in the Kasimov district, 
province of Ryazan, suggesting that they are derived from tlem ‘‘Ulme” (Op. cit., 
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25), a plant which is known in these regions mostly under a different name.? On 
the contrary, the transfer of a river name from the province of Smolensk to the 
province of Ryazan must be regarded as a natural phenomenon in the light of 
the Krivitian colonization along the Ugra and the Oka as far as the Ryazan 
land, which we discussed earlier. By accepting the Lithuanian origin of these 
place names we do not commit ourselves to the belief that Lithuanian tribes lived 
in these areas, but only that the Ryazan land was colonized by settlers from the 
region of Smolensk. 

The material which we have analyzed so far and all the considerations it sug- 
gests, compel us to draw the following conclusion: All the modern BR and 
S. Rus. dialects which are characterized by not borrowed akan’e are direct or 
indirect descendants of those dialects which arose in an area with an admixture 
of Lithuanian ethnic substratum. 

However, it is possible to deny any direct relation between the Lithuanian 
substratum and the akan’e, since some of the areas inhabited, according to 
Vasmer, by Lithuanian tribes belong to central Rus. dialectal areas which al- 
Jegedly have a northern basis and which received akan’e later from the S. This 
applied to the above-named parts of the provinces of Tver and Moscow. Yet 
the question of the formation of mixed dialects must be properly understood. 
Mixed dialects can arise either as a result of one dialect influencing another, 
or of an intermingling of two groups of people. Only in the first case can one speak 
of a basis of a transitional dialect. In the second case one can speak only of the 
numerical predominance of this or that group, which has no decisive importance. 
As far as the Moscow-Tver dialects of the transitional type are concerned there 
is no reason to assume, with the exception of the recent period influenced by the 
Moscow literary language, that there are significant outside influences on the 
language of the people of these areas. On the other hand, there is every reason to 
believe that the local population intermingled with settlers from the S (probably 
immediately after the Tartar invasion) but above all, from the N, since the 
general colonizing movement proceeded here along the lines Novgorod-Moscow 
(-Tula), and Novgorod-Yaroslavl-Suzdal, and not vice versa. Therefore no proof 
has so far been provided that akan’e in this part of the transitional dialects has 
been borrowed. Thus, for instance, the type of akan’e in the district of Ostashkov, 
Tver province (cf. Durnovo, Sokolov 36ff), does not in any way betray its in- 
gressive origin. As far as the easternmost regions mentioned by Vasmer (BeZeck, 
Ves’egonsk and partly Dmitrov) are concerned, there is no doubt that even if 
the Lithuanian tribes ever lived there, they were not alone, but mostly likely 
intermixed, as Vasmer assumes (Op. cit., 30), too, with the Finns. Therefore 
the Finns were an additional ethnic element, and perhaps the decisive one (about 
Ves’egonsk see Vasmer, Beitrdge II, 28). 

Thus, even if these dialects represent an exception to the accepted thesis that 
the area of akan’e is in principle identical with the prehistoric territory of the 
Lithuanian tribes, they do not invalidate it altogether. The chronology of these 


* The deformation of this place name in Jlebniki (Budde, K istorit, map) indicates rather 
its obscure etymological link with other words of the dialect. 
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Balto-Slavic, or as Buga called them, Balto-Belorussian, relations confirms this 
thesis. 

The most important fact is that these relations were prolonged. Vernadsky, 
104, dates their start in the 4th cent., Buga, Vorgeschichte 23, in the 6th cent., 
when the language of these proto-BR tribes was still proto-Slavic in character 
(with diphthongs, no change of k to ¢, groups en, in before consonants). Also 
the reproduction of Baltic o by Slavic a in place names like Lama, Natrica, in the 
eastern part of the territory populated originally by the Lithuanian tribes (Vas- 
mer, Beitrdge II, 16) confirms that these relations began very early. The fact that 
later borrowings, like Lukesa (dist. of Poreé’e, in the province of Smolensk) oc- 
curred when the sound law k’ > é ceased to operate (Op. cit., I, 20ff.) shows thas 
the Lithuanian tribes lived as close neighbors of the Slavs for a long time. That 
the Lithuanian elements were replaced by Slavic rather late is also evident 
from the fact that in Belorussia all the names of small rivers are Slavic while 
names of large rivers have preserved their Lithuanian appellation (Koéubinskij, 
87). It is because the period in which the Lithuanians lived together with the 
Slavs was a long one and because the process of Slavization sas gradual’ that 
the borrowings occurred mostly not in single sounds or forms but in some features 
of the general phonetic attitude. 

On the other hand the political ties with Lithuania, which date from a later 
period (apart from the tributes paid by Zimegola, Let’gola, and Kors’—Danilevié 
128) and which are demonstrated in the rule of the BR cities by Lithuanian 
princes (e.g. Polotsk and Novogrudok from the middle of the 13th cent., and the 
Lithuanian conquest of Polotsk, Vitebsk, Drutsk and other cities between 1196— 
1252—Danilevié, 134ff.), as well as close economic relations (Dovnar-Zapol'skij, 
3, VI) were of lesser importance, since they did not involve prolonged inter- 
mingling. During that period the Lithuanians were always the borrowers, not 
the Slavs. 

The importance of the Baltic substratum may be illuminated by a brief analysis 
of the Finnish substratum. The latter had little influence on the ancestors of the 
Belorussians. Owing to Vasmer’s researches it is possible to reject previous 
opinions that the Finns occupied E. Germany, Poland, and Belorussia in pre- 
historic times (Beitrdge II, 6ff). Pogodin also accepted this view (Rodina 168f.). 
The ancestors of the Belorussians did not live together with the Finns, but were 
their neighbors in the N, in the basin of the Upper Volga and in the NW of Polotsk 
(Livonians). The Livonians paid tribute to Polotsk, a fact which became the 
cause of conflict between that city and the Germanic missionaries along the 
mouth of the Dvina (Danilevié, 113, 115). However, even if one accepts Kotubin- 
skij’s opinion (63) that the territory of what is now Latvia (or, as he calls it, 


3 Rybakov, Problema 43, suggested that the Krivi¢i were a ‘“‘vast union’’ which ‘“‘in- 
cluded possibly some Slavs and some part of Lithuanian tribes’’. If this is interpreted as an 
argument in favor of the non-Slavic origin of the Kriviéi then it may be refuted by the very 
meaning of this word in Latvian, where it denotes ‘Slavs’ and especially ‘Russians’. How- 
ever, Rybakov’s assumption may also be understood as referring to the Lithuanian sub- 
stratum and the Slavic-Krivician domination over it. 
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Kurland and Livland) originally belonged to the Livonians, it must be remem- 
bered that they moved further to the NW not later than the 5th or 6th cent., 
that is, they were always separated from the Slavic tribes by the Baltic tribes 
(cf. Saxmatov, Vvedenie 26; Niederle, 184). 

For Novgorod, the Finnish substratum was of greater importance. It is pos- 
sible to assume that the ethnic and linguistic separation of the Novgorod Slavs 
from the Kriviéi occurred (as suggested by Golubovskij, supra) as a result of 
the Kriviti of Novgorod merging with one substratum, while the Kriviéi of 
Pskov, Polotsk, and Smolensk absorbed another substratum. While the Baltic 
substratum of the S. Kriviéi helped to preserve the akan’e in unaccented syllables, 
the N. Kriviéi had no such environment, and the old 4 developed there into an o. 
A great deal has been written about the relation of the cokan’e-tokan’e to the 
Finnish substratum, and there is no need to repeat it here. 

That the Slavs of Novgorod were Krivi¢i is made clear by the Chronicle. They 
are the only tribe without a tribal name. In the Chronicle we read: “I po sei 
bratbi potasa dérzati rods ixt knjazZenie v Poljaxt, a v Derevljaxs svoje, 
a Dregoviti svoje, a Slovéne svoje v Novégorodé, a dru(g)je na Poloté ize i 
Poloéané, ot six Ze i Kriviti” (Hyp. 8). The most likely explanation of this passage 
is that the Krividi were related not only to the Poloéane, but also to the Novgorod 
Slovéne, and therefore two territorial designations coalesced into one tribal 
name. While this is still open to further discussion, it is quite certain that in the 
Chronicle the name Slovéne is used again and again not in the tribal sense, but 
as a general name for all the Slavic tribes. Thus we find ‘Tako Ze i té Ze Slovéne, 
prisedSe sédosa po Drepru i narkoSasja Poljane, a druzii Derevljane” (Hyp. 5), 
or “I primuéisa Dul!:2y sud¢aja Slovény” (9)* and so forth. Therefore even if the 
first quotation does not furnish proof that the Slovéne from Novgorod were 
Kriviti, nevertheless this was probable, especially since the latter lacked a sepa- 
rate tribal name. For this reason, alsothose E. Slavs (Polotéaneand Novgorodians) 
who were encountered by the Latvians were called Krievs-Krievi (modern 
‘Russian’). If this is so, then one must attempt to explain the linguistic differ- 
ence which arose between these tribes during approximately the 6th to the 10th 
century, manifesting itself at the beginning of the historical era. This confirms 
the importance which the Baltic substratum had for the Polotsk-Smolensk 
Kriviéi and its absence in the case of the Novgorod Slovéne (or Krivi¢i). An 
important factor might have been the lack of any lively contact between 
Novgorod and the Polotsk region. Some scholars (e.g., Bern&tein, 266ff.) ques- 
tion the uninterrupted course of the ‘“‘route from the Varangians to the Greeks” 
and contend that the movement along the western Dvina was of greater im- 
portance than that along the Volxov and Lovat’. 


4 The cor.:esponding passages in Cross’ translation read: ‘“‘After the deaths of these 
three brothers, their gens assumed the supremacy among the Polyanians. The Derevlians 
possessed a principality of their own, as did also the Dregovichians, while the Slavs had 
their own authority in Novgorod, and another principality existed on the Polota, where 
the Polotians dwell. Beyond them reside the Krivichians . . .’’ (140); ‘‘Certain Slavs set- 
tled also on the Dnieper, and were likewise called Polyanians’’ (138); ‘‘They . . . harassed 
the Dulebians, who were themselves Slavs’’ (140). 
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The relationship of the Finnish substratum to the Slavic settlement was quite 
different in the eastern areas of the Krivitian and Vjatit¢ian colonization, above 
all, in the Ryazan land. There is no doubt that there the Slavs encountered 
the Merians (Me&éera, Muroma) in the NE. part of the province of Ryazan 
(Vasmer, Bezttrdge III, 67), and the Mordvinians further to the N (76; I, 31). 
However, the influence of the Finnish substratum could not have been very 
great, since the Slavic settlers who came there from the W, already had firmly 
established akan’e in unaccented syllables. The question as to whether cokan’e- 
tokan’e in the districts of Kasimov, Egor’evsk (mentioned by Saxmatov, K 
voprosu 380f.) were brought there from the N by Russian colonists or whether 
they arose as a result of contact with the MeSéera and the Finnish tribes, may, 
after Avanesov’s study (Mei¢éera, cf. p. 229) be decided in favor of the second 
possibility. Durnovo and Sokolov (43) regarded the hardening of the consonants 
before e in the dialects of the districts of Egor’evsk (as well as in Ardatov and 
Arzamas in the province of Nizhni Novgorod) as a remnant of ‘foreign’ pro- 
nunciation—that of the MeStera or the Mordvinians, but they themselves 
stressed that this was only a conjecture which hardly applied to all cases (ef. 
Vysotskij, Raboty 93). This problem requires further study. 

In concluding this characterization of the elements of the BR language it is 
necessary to say a few words about Polish elements ir the formation of BR, 
without going into any detailed analysis of this problem. The first exponent of 
the Polish origin of the two proto—BR tribes, the Radimiéi and the Vijatiti, 
was the author of the Primary Chronicle, who declared: ‘“Radimi¢i bo i Vjatiti 
ot Ljaxovs” (Hyp. 10). In spite of the fact that this view was accepted by such 
prominent scholars as Saxmatov (K voprosu 330ff.; Ocerk XXIIff.; Vvedenie 57) 
and Meillet (196), it has lately been seriously undermined. This is because no 
Polish characteristics were found in the language of the descendants of these 
tribes. The surmise that BR dzekan’e-cekan’e is of Polish origin, even if it were 
supported by further evidence, could not he accepted as true of the 6th—9th 
cents., when these tribes could have moved E, since this phenomenon arose later 
in Polish. Another diluted version of the same theory is that the Radimi¢i and 
Vjatiti were not actually of Polish origin, but were neighbors of the Poles and 
later, after moving E, were called “Polish” descendants (Karskij, I, 72; Niederle, 
223f.). This, too, is very debatable, especially since it is difficult to understand 
how those tribes first settled on the extreme W and subsequently moved to the 
extreme E. If that were so, then the Dregoviti were more likely to be of “‘Polish”’ 
origin, as Saxmatov suggested (Vvedenie 101), although the Chronicle does not 
support this. Budde’s solution of this problem is the least extreme. He thinks 
(K istorii 298) that only the legendary Vjatko, who led the tribe to the new place 
of settlement, could have been a Pole (cf. etymology of Vjatié in Vasmer’s Russi- 
sches Etymologisches W drterbuch, 8.v.). 

It is likely that the statement in the Chronicle was dictated by political sym- 
pathies rather than by historical truth (cf. Barsov, 251f.). One must bear in 
mind that the enumeration of the tribes, in which the Radimiéi and Vjati¢i are 
referred to as of Polish origin, was merely a preamble to a further characterization 
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of them which was most favorable to the Poljane, but very critical of 
the Drevljane (ZivuSée skot’sky), the Radimiéi, Vjatici and Severjane (Zivjaxu 
v lésé jako Ze vsjakyi zvér). The Krivi¢i were classed together with the second 
group as “si Ze obyéai tvorjaxu i Kriviti” (Hyp. 10). There is little doubt that 
the hostility of the chronicler to these tribes was dictated by the fact that they 
were strongly resisting the expansionist drive of Kiev.* In the course of political 
warfare they were both accused of paganism and taunted with being of Polish 
origin. Jt must also be borne in mind that at that time a struggle was going on 
between the supporters of the West and the adherents of Byzantium. The 
western party included such influential men as Prince Jaropolk Svjatoslavié. 
There were times when a Polish army was in Kiev (e.g., during the reigns of 
Svajatoslav I and Svjatoslav II), while on the other hand victorious campaigns 
were undertaken against Poland (in 981, 1031). Under such circumstances a 
charge of ‘‘Polish descent”’ had obvious political connotations. 

No matter how unfounded was the chronicler’s charge against the Radimi¢i 
and Vjatiti, it must have had some basis in the oral historical tradition existing 
at that time. It is possible to assume that such a legend about the Kriviéi existed. 
It must not be denied that they had a slight admixture of Polish elements. 
Buga, Vorgeschichte 33, assumed what seems quite probable, that the Slavic 
colonization of what is now N. Belorussia was carried on not only from the S 
along the Dnieper, but also from Poland, along the Narev—Bobr. As evidence of 
this he cited the similar place names: Xolzlo in Belorussia, Chelchty in Poland; 
Polotsk on the river Polota in Belorussia, and Plock on the river Plota in Poland. 
Traces of sporadic change of k, x into hushing sibilants before e (in some monu- 
ments: u Viteb’se—Riga charter ca. 1300; grési—in a 16th-cent. psalter) and in 
some dialects (Sedy, ery, etc.) as found by Sobolevskij, Zametki 108, were perhaps 
not the result of the dorsal pronunciation of c’, s’, but survivals of Polish 
elements. Perhaps it was these linguistic characteristics in the language of the 
Drevljane, the Severjane (in the Chernigov area) and the Kriviéian groups which 
prompted the chronicler to class the Radimi¢i and Vjati¢i as Polish. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the border between these 
tribes and the Polish tribes was relatively short and inaccessible, and that 
economic, military and political contacts with the Lithuanian tribes were much 
more lively. Even if some Polish elements found their way here, they must have 
dissolved in the E. Slavic sea and, judging by the present BR dialects, did not 
leave any traces on the BR language. The part they played was not comparable 
with that of the Polish elements in the development of the Galician—Podolian 
group of dialects which later became one of the chief component parts of the 
Ukrainian language (cf. my “Problem of Ukrainian-Polish Linguistic Relations 
from the Tenth to the Fourteenth Century,”’ Word 8(4), 1952). 


5 It is noteworthy that the Chronicle contains another, much later, reference to the 
“Polish” origin of the Radimiéi wheu it describes a Kievan military campaign against 
them. It seems that the ‘‘Polish’’ origin of the Radimi¢i served as an ideological weapon 
(Cf. Hyp., 71f.). The archeological discoveries do not support the chronicler’s view of the 
«‘animal’”’ standard of living of these tribes (Cf. Samokvasov, 19f.). 
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8. CONCLUSIONS. 

The above analysis leads to the following conclusions on the formation of 
BR: 

(1) Before the beginning of the historical era a certain dialectal group was 
created which encompassed a fairly extensive territory, and which could be 
approximately outlined as the area from Pskov in the N to Minsk in the S, and 
from Vilno in the W to Ryazan in the E. Ethnically, this area, which may be 
called Polotsk-Ryazan, comprised the southern group of the Krivi¢i, the Radi- 
mi¢i and the Vjati¢i. A common linguistic characteristic of this group was the 
presence of the Baltic substratum on which these Slavic tribes settled and/or 
which they might have taken with them in later resettlement. Swamped as they 
were by the Slavic language, the Lithuanian elements had little active influence 
upon it, but they aided in the preservation of some ancient features. Chief of 
these was the lack of differentiation of short a, 0(4) and e, a(@) which survived 
in unaccented syllables, but disappeared in accented ones. 

(2) Separation of the N. Kriviti group (Novgorodian Slovéne) into a different 
type of language was caused by the lack of any Baltic substratum and the 
presence of a Finnish substratum, as well as its dependence on a different political 
center. 

(3) What is now S. BR territory did not at first belong to the Polotsk-Ryazan 
linguistic group. It was part of another, to wit, the Kiev-Polesian group, also 
formed in prehistoric times. Ethnically, the l:tter group consisted of Drevljane, 
Poljane, Severjane, and Dregoviéi. Although in earlier times this group had 
undergone some developments common to the Galician—Podolian and Polotsk- 
Ryazan groups (possible g > y > h), or a part of the latter group (al > sw), 
at the beginning of the historical era it pursued its own path of development, 
which was most clearly manifested in polyphthongization of 0, ein newly closed 
stressed syllables. Only a fraction of the linguistic changes occurring in this 
group was carried beyond its territory, to the N or to the SW. 

(4) At the time of the formation of the Lithuanian state the linguistic changes 
in the western part of the Polotsk-Ryazan group did not penetrate the eastern 
part of it, but spread, instead, to the Kiev—Polesian area, or at least to the 
northern part of it. However, influences from Galicia across Volhynia, and, later, 
the reinstatement of Kiev as an ecclesiastical and cultural center and the influx 
of population from the W which led to the creation of the Cossack Hetman 
state, put an end to this penetration. The Kiev—Polesian dialect area then became 
the meeting place for cross-influences from the N and SW, without itself showing 
any major innovations. The struggle between these influences was slow arid 
inactive, and therefore their range varied a great deal. It is thus possible to 
draw a clear boundary between Ukr. and BR only in respect of one particular, 
arbitrarily chosen, phenomenon while ignoring others. 

(5) The reasons for the separation of the eastern (Ryazan) part of the Polotsk- 
Ryazan group from the western (Polotsk) part were twofold: This was partly 
due to the Finnish substratum, present in the areas of the new colonization 
around the basin of the lower Oka, but also largely to the intermingling with 
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another stream of E. Slavic colonization coming from the north—from Novgorod 
through Moscow or the Vladimir—Suzdal land—and also to the political frontier 
between the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and the principalities east of it which 
were later united in the Muscovite principality. 

(6) For that reason Pskov was separated from the original Polotsk-Ryazan 
group and came into the sphere of influence exerted by Novgorod. 

(7) Modern BR, therefore, was formed as a result of the expansion of the 
original Polotsk—-Ryazan group in its western part to the S and its absorption 
of the northern part of the Kiev—Polesian group, accompanied at the same time 
by the loss of its northern and eastern part, the area of the new colonization 
as well as some old Vijatiéian settlements. BR is thus a product of relatively 
late changes, ending in the 16th cent., although its roots stretch into prehistoric 
times. The character of the formation of BR is different from that of Ukr. and 
Rus. The latter two languages arose as a result of an organic fusion of two 
different elements: the Kiev-Polesian group (in its southern part) with the 
Galician-Podolian group—in the case of Ukr.; and of the Novgorod-Suzdal 
group with Polotsk-Ryazan (in its eastern part) in the case of Rus., both crystal- 
lizing in the newly formed transitional synthetic dialects which formed the bases 
for the literary languages (in Russia—the transitional central dialects, in the 
Ukraine—the south-eastern group of dialects). The BR language, on the other 
hand, was created by an extension of the features of the Polotsk-Ryazan group 
of dialects (in its western part) against the passive background of the northern 
part of the Kiev—Polesian group. This expansion did not coalesce with any 
broad bilateral colonizing moves, and therefore BR has no synthetic dialects 
at its core, but exhibits, from the center southwards, a gradual decrease of BR 
characteristics and a transition to Ukr. The BR literary language is based chiefly 
on the central BR dialects and does not show any important features of the so- 
called S. BR dialects. 

(8) BR is surrounded on the N, E, and § by transitional dialects. To the N of 
it are dialects with a ‘‘Polotsk-Ryazan” structure, drawn into the sphere of N. 
Rus. No clear boundary between BR and S. Rus. dialects can be drawn in the E 
because originally they were one. There one can only describe the limit of ex- 
tension of Rus. features to the W or of BR features to the E. As far as transitiona: 
southern dialects are concerned it is impossible to distinguish whether they are 
of a BR or Ukr. character, since originally they were neither, in the modern sense 
of these terms, but constituted a group of dialects which was later absorbed 
partly by BR and partly by Ukr., and partly was left in a neutral state, lin- 
guistically undetermined. 

(9) The history of the formation of modern BR provides an important cor- 
rection to Jagié’s opinion (34), still rather popular: ‘“Sieht man die russischen 
[E. Slavic] Dialekte so merkwiirdig in Ubereinstimmung mit ihrer geographischen 
Lage ineinander tibergehen, so gewinnt man den Eindruck, dass die Bewegungen 
spaterer Jahrhunderte der urspriinglichen Gruppierung der russischen Stamme 
nach ihren dialektischen Besonderheiten eigentlich doch keinen Todgestoss 
versetzt haben. Kleine Verschiebungen und Erweiterungen des Rahmens 
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moégen stattgefunden haben, aber nicht infolge politischer Kombinationen, 
sondern infolge der eigentlichen Volksbewegung selbst.’’ As we have seen, these 
changes and regroupings were radical, and political changes played a decisive 
role in the formation of Belorussian. 

Schematically, the development of the original language groups' into modern 
East Slavic languages may be represented as follows: 
































11th cent: Novgorod- | Polotsk- | | Kiey- | Galicia- 
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16th cent: | Russian | | Belorussian | | Ukrainian | 








This diagram, while showing the general direction of the regroupings, does 
not illustrate the territorial gains or losses of each of the first three original 
groups. 

(10) It is possible to assume that the formation of the four original linguistic 
groups not only reflected the colonizing movements and the different ethnic 
substrata, but was also conditioned by the political divisions and partitions of 
E. Slavic territory, and the dependence of the respective groups on various 
historical states. However, this problem has no direct bearing on the origin of 
Belorussian. 

1 How far these four groups coincided with the four ‘“‘empires’’ of the East Slavs, as 


mentioned in Arabic sources (Slavia near Lake Ilmen, Arsa near Oka, Kujaba near Kiev, 
and Chrévat, Khord4b in Galicia) is a fascinating topic for further study (Cf. Niederle, 211). 
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issledovanija po russkoj dialekiologii, 1. M.-L. 1949. 
Avanesov, Oéerk—R. Avanesov. Oterki russkoj dialektologii, I. M. 1949. 
Barsov—N. Barsov. Oéerki russkoj istorigeskoj geografii?. Warsaw 1885. 
Baudouin de Courtenay—I. Boduén de Kurtene. ‘“‘O smeSannom xaraktere vsex jazykov.”’ 
ZMNP 337 (1901, 9). 
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cow 1950. 
Briickner—A. Briickner. “‘Studja fonetyczne.’’ Prace Filologiczne, V1. 1907. 
Budde, K istorii—E. Budde. K istori’ velikorusskix govorov. Kazan’ 1896. 
Budde, Orel—E. Budde. ‘‘O govorax Tul’skoj i Orlovskij gub.’”? SbORJaS 76. SPB 1904. 
Budde, Rjazan’—E. Budde. ‘‘K dialektologii velikorusskix nareéij. Issledovanie osobenno- 
stej rjazanskogo govora.’’ RFV 27-28. 1892. 
Buga, Beziehungen—K. Buga. ‘‘Die litauisch-weissrussischen Beziehungen und ihr Alter.’’ 
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Bulaxovskij—L. Bulaxovskij. ‘‘Voprosy proisxo%denija ukrainskogo jazyka.’’ Voprosy 
jazykoznanija 1953, 2. 
Buzuk, Da zarakterystyki—P. Buzuk. ‘‘Da xarakterystyki dyjalektaw pawdnévabelaruskix 
i peraxodnyx da ukrainskix.”’ Sveslavenski zbornik. Zagreb 1930. 
Buzuk, Heohr.—P. Buzuk. Sproba linhvistyénae heohrafii Belarusi, 1. Minsk 1928. 
Buzuk, Luc’k—P. Buzuk. ‘‘Hovirka luc’koji jevanheliji XIV v.”’ Zbirnyk Komisiji dlja 
doslidzennja istoriji ukrajins’koji movy, I. Kiev 1931. 
Buzuk, Narys—P. Buzuk. Narys istoriji ukrajins’koji movy. Kiev 1927 
Buzuk, Nevel’—P. Buzuk. Da zaraktarystyki pawnoéna-belaruskiz dyjalektaw. Hutarki 
Nevel’skaha i Vjaliskaha pavetaw. Minsk 1926. 
Buzuk, Rezul’taty—P. Buzuk. ‘“‘Rezul’taty dialektologi¢eskogo izuéenija Belorussii v 
1926-1928 g.’’ Slavia IX, 1930-1931. 
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GernySev, Pskov—V. Cernyiev. “Pskovskoe nareéie.”” Trudy Kommissii po russkomu 
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Dovnar-Zapol’skij—M. Dovnar-Zapol’skij. ‘‘Oéerk istorii kriviéskoj i dregoviéskoj zemli 
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1930. 
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III: 1. L. 1930. 

Kuznecov—P. Kuznecov. Review of 8. Koporskij’s Arzaiéeskie govory Ostaskovskogo rajona 
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Ljubavskij—M. Ljubavskij. Obrazovanie osnovnoj territorii velikorusskoj narodnosti. L. 
1929. 

Lomtev—T. Lomtev. Belorusskij jazyk. M. 1951. 

Lorentz—F. Lorentz. Slovinzische Grammatik. SPB 1903. 

Mavrodin—V. Mavrodin. Drevnjaja Rus’. L. 1946. 

Meillet—A. Meillet. ‘Les vues de Sachmatov sur la constitution de la nation russe et des 
dialectes russes.”” RES I, 1921. 

Meillet, Slave—A. Meillet. Le Slave commun?. Paris 1934. 

Miklosich—F. Miklosich. Vergletchende Grammatik der slav. Sprachen {*. Vienna 1879. 

Miller—M. Miller. ‘‘Tretij centr Rusy—Tanija v svitli arxeolohiényx pamjatok.”’ Ukr. 
Vil’na Akad. Nauk u SSA. Naukovyj zbirnyk, 1. New York 1952. 

Myxal’éuk—K. Mixal’éuk. “‘Nareéija, podnaretija i govory JuZnoj Rusi v svjazi s nare¢i- 
jami Gali¢iny.”’ Trudy Statistiko-etnografiteskoj ekspedici: v Zapadno-russkij kraj, 
VII. SPB 1872. 

Nasonov—A. Nasonov. “‘Russkaja zemlja’”’ i obrazovanie territorii drevnerusskogo gosudar- 
stva. M. 1951. 

NedeSev—I. NedeSev. ‘‘Istoriéeskij obzor vaznejSix zvukovyx i morfologiéeskix osobenno- 
ste} belorusskix govorov.’’ RFV XII, 1884. 

Nekrasévié i Buzuk—S. NekraSévié and P. Buzuk. Prohrama dlja z’biran’nja asablivas’cjaj 
belaruskiz havorak i havorak peraxodnyz da susednix movaw. Minsk 1927. 

Niederle—L. Niederle. Manuel de l’antiquité slave. Paris 1923. 

Novye’kyj—V. Novye’kyj. ‘‘Davnje Lukomorja.”’ Zap. Ist.-fil. vidd. Vseukr. Akad. Nauk 
XXIV, 1929. 

Obrebski—J. Obrebski. ‘‘Problem etniczny Polesia.’’ Sprawy narodowosciowe 1-2. Warsaw 
1936. 

Orlova—V. Orlova. “Govory severo-vostoénoj éasti Rjazanskoj oblasti.’’ Bjulleten’ dialek- 
tologiéeskogo sektora Instituta russkogo jazyka, 3. 1948. 

Ossoveckij—I. Ossoveckij. ‘“‘K dialektologii govorov Rjazanksoj oblasti.’’ Bjulleten’ 
dialektol. sektora Inst. rus. jaz., 5. 1949. 

Ossowski—L. Ossowski. ‘‘Przyezynki do biatoruskiej dialektologii.’’ Sbornik v est na prof. 
L. Miletié. Sofia 1933. 

Otrebski—J. Otrebski. Stowianie. Rozwiqzanie odwiezcnej zagadki ich nazw. Poznaf 
1947. 

Pankevyé&—I. Pankevyé. Ukrajins’ki hovory Pidkarpats’koji Rusy i sumeznyz oblastej. 
Prague 1938. 

Petrovskaja—Ju. Petrovskaja. ‘“‘K dialektologii rjazanskix govorov. Govor sela Matyr 
Zarajskogo uezda.”’ ShHORJaS 99. 1922. 

Pogodin, Rodina—A. Pogodin. ‘‘Rodina slavjanstva i naéalo russkogo gosudarstva.”’ 
Zbornik A. Belitu. Belgrade 1921. 

Pogodin, Teorija—A. Pogodin. ‘‘Teorija akad. A. I. Sobolevskogo o dvojakom pro?sxo- 
édenii slavjanskogo plemeni.’’ Slavia IX, 1930/31. 

Popov—V. Popov. ‘‘Zameéanija o severno-Smolenskix i rZevskix govorax. JORJaS XVIII: 
3, 1913. 

Potebnja, Dva issledovanija—A. Potebnja. Dva issledovanija o zvukax russkogo jazyka. 
Voronezh 1866. 

Potebnja, K istorii—A. Potebnja. K istorii zvukov russkogo jazyka, I. Voronezh 1876. 

Potebnja, Zametki—A. Potebnja. Zametki o malorusskom naretii. Voronezh 1870. 

Ramanaw—E. Ramanaw. ‘‘Havorki Mahilewskae huberni.’’ Inst. bel. kul’t. Zap. addz. 
hum. navuk 2. 1928. 

Rastorguev, Da zaraktarystyki—P. Rastarhuew. ‘‘Da xaraktarystyki belaruskix havorak.”’ 
The same collection. 

Rastorguev, K voprosu—P. Rastorguev. ‘“‘K voprosu o lja&skix éertax v belorusskoj fone- 
tike.’? Trudy Post. kommissii po dialektologii russkogo jazyka, 9. 1927. 

Rastorguev, Seversk—P. Rastorguev. Seversko-belorusskij gover. L. 1927. 
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Rastorguev, Sprachforschung—P. Rastorguev. ‘‘Die weissrussische Sprachforschung in 
den Jahren 1917-1927.’? ZSPh VII, 1930. 
Rastorguev, Starodub—P. Rastorguev. ‘‘K xarakteristike govora Starodubskogo polka 
XVIII veka.” Sbornik statej v gest’ A. Sobolevskogo. L. 1928. 
Rozov—V. Rozov. ‘“Trylohija prof. A. Kryms’koho.” Zap. Nauk. Tow. im. Sevé. 78, 1907. 
Rozwadowski—J. Rozwadowski. ‘‘Uwagi o dyftongach te, uo w potudniowozachodniem 
narzeczu biatoruskiem.’’ Materjaty i prace Komisji jezykowej Akad. Um., I. 1904. 
Rybakov—B. Rybakov. Remeslo drevnej Rusi. M. 1948. 
Rybakov, Problema—B. Rybakov. ‘‘Problema obrazovanija russkoj narodnosti v svete 
trudov I. V. Stalina.’’ Voprosy istorii 1952, 9. 
Rybakov, Rusy—B. Rybakov. ‘‘Drevnie Rusy.”’ Sovetskaja arzeologija 17, 1953. 
Samokvasov—D. Samokvasov. Severjanskaja zemlja—severjane po gorodistam 1 mogilam. 
M. 1908. 
Saxarov—A. Saxarov. ‘“Jazyk krest’jan Il’inskoj volosti Bolxovskogo uezda Orlovskoj 
gub.”’ SbORJaS 68, 1900. 
Seliséev, Jazykoznanie—A. Seliséev. Slavjanskoe jazykoznanie, I. M. 1941. 
Seliséev, K izuéeniju—A. Seliséev. ‘‘K izuéeniju tipov akan’ja.”’ Slavia VI, 1927/28. 
Seliséev, Review—A. Selistev. Review of N. Durnovo’s Oéerk istorii russkogo jazyka, in 
IORJaS 32, 1927. 
Selistev, Zametanija—A. Seliséev. “Kritigeskie zameéanija o rekonstrukcii drevnejiej 
sud’by russkix dialektov.’’ Slavia VII, 1928/29. 
Sergievskij—M. Sergievskij. ‘“Toponimija Bessarabii i ee svidetel’stvo o processe zaselenija 
territorii.’”’ Izv. Akad. Nauk SSSR, OLJa, V: 4, 1946. 
Sidorov—V. Sidorov. ‘‘Nabljudenija nad jazykom odnogo iz govorov rjazanskoj meSéery.”’ 
Materialy i issledovanija po russkoj dialektologii, I. 1949. 
Sidorov, Jakan’e—V. Sidorov. ‘“‘O proisxo%denii umerennogo jakan’je v srednerusskix 
govorax.” Izv. Ak. Nauk SSSR, OLJa, X: 2, 1951. 
Stawski—F. Stawski. Stownik etymologiczny jezyka polskiego, I. Cracow 1952. 
Smal’-Stoc’kyj—S. Smal’-Stoc’kyj. ‘‘Polis’ki miSani hovory i polis’ki dyftonhy.’’ Slavia 
VI, 1927/28. 
Sobolevskij, Govor—A. Sobolevskij. ‘‘Drevne-kievskij govor.’? JORJaS X: 1, 1905. 
Sobolevskij, Istoéniki—A. Sobolevskij. ‘‘Istoéniki dlja znakomstva s drevnekievskim 
govorom.” ZMNP 237 (1885, 2). 
Sobolevskij, K istorii—A. Sobolevskij. ‘‘K istorii russkix akajuS¢ix govorov.’’ RFV XII, 
1884. 
Sobolevskij, Lekcii—A. Sobolevskij. Lekcii po istorit russkogo jazyka*. M. 1907. 
Sobolevskij, Nazvanija—A. Sobolevskij. ‘‘Russkie mestnye nazvanija i jazyk skifov i 
sarmatov.”’ RFV 64, 1910. 
Sobolevskij, Neskol’ko nazvanij—A. Sobolevskij. ‘‘Neskol’ko etnografi¢éeskix nazvanij.’’ 
RFV 64, 1910. 
Sobolevskij, O govoraz—A. Sobolevskij. ‘‘O russkix govorax voobSée i belorusskix govorax 
v éastnosti.”” JORJaS IX: 2, 1904. 
Sobolevskij, Seversk—A. Sobolevskij. ‘‘Zametki o severskix govorax.’’ RFV 54, 1905. 
Sobolevskij, Smolensk—A. Sobolevskij. ‘‘Smolensko-polockij govor v XIII-XV vv.”’ RFV 
15, 1886. 


Sobolevskij, Zametki—A. Sobolevskij. ‘“Melkie zametki po slavjanskoj i russkoj fonetike.”’ 
RFV 64, 1910. 

Sokolov—B. Sokolov. ‘‘K voprosu o diftongiéeskom proiznoSenii e i o v jugnovelikorusskix 
govorax.”’ RFV 78, 1917. 

N. Sokolov—N. Sokolov. ‘‘Govory Pskovskoj gubernii.’’ RFV 77, 1917. 

Spicyn—A. Spicyn. ‘‘Rasselenie drevre-russkix plemen po arxeologiéeskim dannym.”’ 
ZMNP 324 (1899, 8). 

Spicyn, Arzeologija—A. Spicyn. ‘‘Arxeologija v temax naéal’noj russkoj istorii.’’ Sb. st. 
po rus. istorii, posvjaxtennyz S. F. Platonovu 1882-1922. P. 1922. 
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Stang, Kanzleisprache—Ch. Stang. Die westrussische Kanzleisprache des Grossftirstentums 
Titauen. Oslo 1935. 

Stang, Polozk—Ch. Stang. Die altrussische Urkundensprache der Stadt Polozk. Oslo 1939. 

Stankevié, Dyspaljatalizacyja—Ja. Stankevié. ‘‘Dyspaljatalizacyja | w belaruskaj move.” 
Inst. bel. kul t. Zap. addz. hum. navuk, 2. 1928. 

Stankevié, Kitab—J. Stankevié. ‘“Mova rukapisu ‘Al Kitab’ kryvickaha muzeju Ivana 
Luckieviéa w Vilni.’’ Veda 1952, 1 and foll. New York. 

Stankevit, Kryvittyna—Ja. Stankevié. ““Kryviééyna w ‘Tolkovym slovar’u Zivago veli- 
korusskago jazyka’ V. Dalja.’’ Veda 1951. 

Stankevié, Natyrk—Ja. Stankevié. ‘‘Karotki na¢yrk historyi Kryvié-Belarusi.’’ Veda, 
1951. 

Stankevi¢é, Prispévky—J. Stankevié. ‘‘Piispévky k déjindm beloruského jazyka na z&kladé 
rukopisu ‘Al-Kitab’.’’ Slavia XII, 1933/34. 

Stankevié, Review—J. Stankevié. Review of Stang’s Die westrussische Kanzleisprache des 
Grossfirstentums Litauen, in Baltoslavica II, 1936. 

Stankevié, Stan—J. Stankevié. “Stan badafi nad klasyfikacjq dialektéw jezyka biatoru- 
skiego.’’ Baltoslavica II, 1936. 

Stieber—Z. Stieber. Rozw6j fonologiczr:y jezyka polskiego. Warsaw 1952. 

Svjencic’kyj—I. Svjencic’kyj. ‘‘Pytannja pro avtentyénist’ dohovoriv Rusi z hrekamy v 
X vici.’’ Voprosy slavjanskogo jazykoznanija, 2. Lwow 1949. 

Sydoruk—I. Sydoruk. ‘Problema ukrajins’ko-bilorus’koji movnoji meiZi.’’ Slavistica 3. 
Augsburg 1948. 

Synjavs’kyj, Ljubeé—O. Synjavs’ky:. ‘“‘Zamitka pro movu s. Ljubeéa na Cernihivséyni.”? 
Movoznavstvo, I. 1934. 

Synjavs’kyj, Normy—O. Synjavs’kyj. Normy ukrajins’koji literaturnoji movy*. Lwéw 1941. 

Saxmatov, Dvin.—A. Saxmatov. “‘Issledovanie o dvinskix gramotax XV v.” Issledovanija 
po russkomu jazyku II: 3. SPB 1903. 

Saxmatov, K voprosu—A. Saxmatov. ‘‘K voprosu ob obrazovanii russkix nareéij i russkix 
narodnostej.”’ ZMNP 322 (1899, 4). 

Saxmatov, Leka—A. Saxmatov. “Opisanie lekinskogo govora Egor’evskogo uezda Rjazan- 
skoj gub.’”’ JORJaS XVIII: 4, 1913. 

Saxmatov, Novgorod—A. Saxmatov. “Issledovanie 0 jazyke novgorodskix gramot.” Issle- 
dovanija po russkomu jazyku I. SPB 1885. 

Saxmatov, O&erk—A. Saxmatov, Oterk drevnejSego perioda istorii russkogo jazyka. P. 1915. 

Saxmatov, Polnoglasie—A. Saxmatov. “‘K istorii zvukov russkogo jazyka. Polnoglasie.’’ 
IORJaS VII: 1, 1902. 

Saxmatov, Vvedenie—A. Saxmatov. Vvedenie v kurs istorii russkogo jazyka. P. 1916. 

Selud’ko—D. Selud’ko. Nimec’ki elementy v ukrajins’kij movi.” Zbirnyk Komisiji dlja 
doslidzennja istoriji ukrajins’koji movy, I. Kiev 1931. 

Serech, Martel’—Ju. Serech. “‘Pol’s’ka mova na Ukrajini v XVI-XVII st.” Ukrajina, I. 
Paris 1950. 

Serech, Narys—Ju. Serech. Narys suéasnoji ukrajins’koji literaturnoji movy. Munich 1951. 

Serech, Phonema—J. Serech. ‘‘Phonema Errans.”’ Lingua II: 4, 1950. 

Serech, Sprachgrenze—J. Serech. ‘‘Zur Frage der ukrainisch-weissruthenischen Sprach- 
grenze.’’ Orbis, II: 1, 1953. 

Sevel’ov—Ju. Sevel’ov. ‘Iz spostereZen’ nad movoju suéasnoji poeziji.”” Uéeni zapysky 
Xarkivs’koho derzavnoho universytetu, 20. 1940. 

Sylo—H. F. Sylo. “JavySée protezy v slovjans’kyx movax.” Voprosy slavjanskogo jazy- 
koznanija, 2. Lwow 1949. 

Thérnqvist—C. Thérnqvist. Studien uber die nordischen Lehnwérter im Russischen. Uppsala- 
Stockholm 1948. 

Tixanov—P. Tixanov. ‘‘Brjanskij govor.’’ ShHORJaS 76, 1904. 

Tret ’jakov—P. Tret’jakov. Vostoénoslavjanskie plemena. M.-L. 1948. 
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Trubetzkoy—N. Trubetzkoy. ‘‘Einiges iiber die russische Lautentwicklung und die Auf- 
lésung der gemeinrussischen Spracheinheit.’? ZSPh I, 1925. 

Tyméenko—Je. Tyméenko, Review of O. Kolessa’s Pohljad na istoriju ukrajins’koji movy 
in Ukrajina 1927, 1-2. 

Udal’cov—A. Udal’cov. ‘‘Proisxozdenie slavjan.’’ Voprosy istorii 7, 1947. 

Vaillant—A. Vaillant. Grammaire comparée des langues slaves, I. Paris 1950. 

Vasil’ev, Byliny—L. Vasil’ev. ‘‘Jazyk belomorskix bylin.”” JORJaS VII: 4, 1902. 

Vasil’ev, Glasnye—L. Vasil’ev. ‘‘Glasnye v sloge pod udareniem v moment vozniknovenija 
akan’ja v obojanskom govore.”’ JORJaS IX: 1, 1904. 

Vasil’ev, K xarakteristike—L. Vasil’ev. ‘‘K xarakteristike sil’no-akajuS¢ix govorov.’’ RFV 
58, 1907. 

Vasmer, Beitrége—M. Vasmer. Bettrage zur historischen Vélkerkunde Osteuropas. I, II and 
III. Berlin 1932, 1934, 1935. 

Vasmer, Etjudy—M. Fasmer. Greko-slavjanskie étjudy, III. SPB 1909. 

Vasmer, Kritisches—M. Vasmer. ‘‘Kritisches und Antikritisches zur neueren slavischen 
Etymologie.’’ RS VI, 1913. 

Vasmer, Russland—M. Vasmer. Die alten Bevilkerungsverhdltnisse Russlands im Lichte der 
Sprachforschung. Berlin 1941. 

Vasmer, Urheimat—M. Vasmer. ‘“‘Die Urheimat der Slaven.’’ Der ostdeutsche Volksboden, 
ed. by W. Volz. Breslau 1926. 

Vasmer, Wikinger—M. Vasmer. Wikingerspuren in Russland. Berlin 1931. 

Vernadsky—G. Vernadsky. Ancient Russia?. New Haven 1946. 

Vondrék—W. Vondrék. Vergleichende slavische Grammatik, I*. Géttingen 1924. 

Vowk-Levanovié, K voprosu—I. Vovk-Levanovié. “Este k voprosu o ‘IjaSskix’ éertax v 
belorusskoj fonetike.’’ Slavia 9, 1930/31. 

Vowk-Levanovié, Rysy—O. Vowk-Levanovié. ‘‘Vagnejiyja rysy havorki véski Tatarkavi*y 
i havorak vakoliényx vésak.”’ Inst. bel. kul’t. Zap. Addz. hum. navuk, 2. 1928. 

Vysotskij, Leka—S. Vysotskij. ‘‘O govore derevni Leka.’’ Materialy i issledovanija po 
russkoj dialektologii, Il. Moskva—Leningrad 1949. 

Vysotskij, Raboty—S. Vysotskij. ‘“Raboty E. F. Budde o rjazanskix govorax v svete novyx 
dannyx.” Bjulleten’ dialektol. sektora Inst. rus. jazyka 6, 1949. 

van Wijk—N. van Wijk. ‘‘Zu den Phonemen 4/j und y/w//v, speciell im Slavischen.”’ Lin- 
guistica Slovaca, I/II. 1939/1940. 

van Wijk, Akanje—N. van Wijk. ‘“‘Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Akanje und Jakanje’’. 
Slavia XIII, 1934/35. 

van Wijk, Est—N. van Wijk. ‘‘Les langues slaves de 1’Est.’’ Le Monde Slave 1937, 3. 

Zelenin—D. Zelenin. Velikorusskie govory s neorganiteskim i neperexodnym smjagéeniem 
zadnenebnyz soglasnyx v svjazi s tetenijami velikorusskoj kolonizacit. SPB 1913. 

Zilyns’kyj, Dialekty—J. Zilyns’kyj. ‘‘Matoruskie (ukrairiskie) dialekty na mapie Mos- 
kiewskiej komisji.”” RS IX, 1930. 

Zilyns’kyj, Opis—J. Zilyfski. ‘‘Opis fonetyezny jezyka ukraifskiego.’’ PKJ 19. 1932. 

Zilyns’kyj, P.oba—I. Ziiyns’kyj. ‘‘Proba uporjadkovanja ukrajins’kyx hovoriv.”’ Zap. 
NTS 117-118, 1914. 

Zilyns’kyj, Vzajemovidnosyny—I. Zilyns’kyj. ‘‘Vzajemovidnosyny miz ukrajins’koju ta 
pol’s’koju movoju.” Zap. NTS 155, 1937. 
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Words are listed in the form in which they appear in the text. Some phonetic spellings 
are slightly simplified. Dialectal and antiquated forms are not identified as such. No speci- 
fication of the language indicates that the word is BR. R means Russian, U means 
Ukrainian, CS means Church Slavonic, Germ.—Germanic languages. 


Ab R 49 
abcuhi 20 
adnahu 26 
ahledziwsja 21 
ahon’ 41 

akno 41 
Aldakeja R 81 
Aldakim R 81 
Aldot’ja R 81 
Alfim R 81 
al’ljanoj R 80 
al’n’enoj R 80 
amSanik U 68 
ana 41 

ankra U 19 
aramaty 39 
ar’apej R 13 
Aresta 39 
arkus B, U 20 
arZanoj R 80 
arZany B, R 12 
awtorak B, R 12 
baéyci B, R 14 
baleja B, U 21 
bankart U 19 
baran R 44 
barSé 21 
beruoza 24 
bjahici 14 

b’ju B, U 18 
blakitny 19 
blakytnyj U 19 
blekitny Pol. 19 
boby 62 
bogatestvo R 42 
bojarja 39 
boran R 44 
brattja R 79 
brav U 20 
braw 20 

bula B, U 21 
buli 21 

bulo B, U 21 
buly U 21 
buoh 25 

buo%e, buoZuom 24 


bura U 17 

burja U 17 

buv U 21 

buw 21 

byw R 81 
celsnaj R 52 

cot 63 

cuhun 63 

evit U 9 

éarski 63 
éarstvie 63 
éartej R 13 
éarvej R 13 
éelevek 26 
&(e)l(o)v(é)caskii U 16 
éemyrknut’ R 83 
éityréx R 49 
éjatyréx R 49 
éyrvony 83 
datirej R 13 
datka 22 
Dan(mork) Germ. 44 
desnoi R 54 
diravyj R 51 
dite} R 13 

divir’ R 77 
djakuvaty U 19 
dotka U 22 
dolog R 81 
Don’, don’skij R 44 
dot’ R 52 

dowha R 81 
drén’, drénny 63 
dryzyt’ 68 

duom 25 

dverej, dveryj U 13 
dvirej R 13 
dzirzZac’ 83 
dzivosy 83 
dzjakavac’ 19 
dzyga 19 

dsl’ina R 47 
ednahu 26 

ejco B, R9 

én B, R 58 
és’cjaka 14 
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esmja R 46 
fersaw R 81 

* fetil Germ. 45 
firnut’ R 83 
Folkstén Swed. 7 
fpirjadi R 49 
fpjaredi R 49 
fregp Sl, 45 
fyrsknut’ R 83 
galavu R 51 
galegavac’ 19 
gandzjuryc’ 19 
* ganesan Germ. 45 
ganki 19 

gedz 19 

glej 19 
gisteka Sl. 11 
gonesti Sl. 45 
gont 19 
goroda R 77 
grési 90 

grunt 19 
gugal’ 19 

guz, guzik 19 
gvalc 19 

hajki R 52 
hajnut’ R 52 
harkij R 52 
hetavu 26 
hetahu 26 
hledjaty U 10 
hjiadity U 10 
hlijadzec’ 10 
hlotka 11 
holas 26 

holka B, U 7 
hraS’y 62, 63 
hruéoly 21 
hryb 7 

hudzic’ 7 

huk 7 

hutas 26 
huolas 24 
horkaju 25 
hutarit’ R 7, 62 
hutaryc’ 7 
hyrknuc’ 83 

ib R 49 
ibadral R 49 
ibman’sik R 49 
ibmanul R 49 
id U 13, 15 
idbjaru R 49 
idete U 21 
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idzecé 21 
igljanulas’ R 49 
igumjan R 45 
iyarot R 49 
iyurec R 49 

ik B, U 12 
Iidakimaf R 81 
il’du R 52 

Illi 18 

il’njanoj R 52 
im(h)la B, U 12 
inSahu 26 
irvac’ B, R 12, 52 
irvaty U 12 
irZa 12 

irZac’ 12 

irZica R 52, 80 
itraduSka R 49 
iv 12 

ivad’ja R 45 

iz B, U 12 
Izborésks R 42 
jabloko, jablyko R 53 
jaha 62 

jani B, R 58 
javrej R 13 
jesme R 57 
jist’ R 49, 52, 77 
kamenny 63 
kafia 26 
kataraja 62 
kadace 46 
kaZnahu 26 
kelzac’ 21 

kena 26 
kernycja U 11 
kezali 26 

kervi U il 
kietbasa Pol. 83 
kilbasa 83 
kloékov R 47 
kolpak R 44 
komys U 44 
konawka 21 
kony U 20 
konsdrots 44 
kor’oSka 47 
kozak U 44 
kramenny 63 
krehlja 19 
kregiel Pol. 19 
Krievs Lett. 88 
krjapiva R 86 
kroSka 11 
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kryju R 73 
krysit’ R 73 
krySka R 73 
kry8ye’ 11 
krs8pka 11 
krsstiti 11 
kuc’cja 18 
kuolak 24 

kutja U 18, 19 
kvet B, R 9, 73,680 
kvit U9 
kvjatoé’kja R 81 
ky R78 
kyrknut’ U 83 
kyrnye’i U 11 
k(s) 12 

latka 62 

lis’sja 19 
litavac’ 21 
ljasku R 41 
ljudii CS 14 
ljudyj U 13 
lokSa U 44 
loSad’ R 44 
lbvtevym’ R 54 
maju 26 
malannja R 73 
mataku 26 
Masej R 73 
maslenica 9 
mawéat’ R 81 
mazgi 19 

Mda R 54 
mdlayc Slovinc. 56 
medvit’ R 77 
meju R 52, 54 
meni U 11, 12 
menja R 46 
metla R 28, 29 
mglauc Kashub. 56 
mglayc Slovinc. 56 
mihla 12 

mihtec’ 12 

mine R 80 

mini B, R, U 11, 12 
minja R 79, 80 
mirgéti Lith. 83 
mirh, mirhaci 83 
mis’cjuk 12 
mjane 11 

mni U 12 
mnuoha 24, 25 
Mogdalyna 44 
mogl Esthon. 56 
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moglitwa Pol. 56 
moju R 78 
moroze R 42 
morsalkou 44 
mowa Pol. 7 
mozky U 19 
mugl Esthon. 56 
muohilki 24 
myju B, R 52, 68, 73 
myni U 11, 12 
myrgnut’ R 83 
mjase R 54 
mugla 56 

mbné ll 
mestjuks 12 
nagu R 51 
nahavuorvac’ 24 
nalahi 62 
naletat’ U 21 
nal’l’ut’ R 79 
narja R 80 
nasiw 20 
n(e)b(e)spkii U 16 
n’edal’ako, n’edal’oko 63 
negla R 56 

neju R 52 
nemet’ 52 
neplsd’néi R 52 
neporjusno 17 
nevéstké R 56 
nimoj R 29 
nizetky U 24 
noéej, noéyj U 13 
nosyv U 20 
nudosna 83 

nyo 26 
nuovjan’ki 24 
nuozetki 24 
nuoZki 25 

nutré R 80 
oblsénsesja R 54 
obxodyccja U 21 
obyjéla B, U 14 
ohledivsja U 21 
okruéila R 55 
Oleksandrs 44 
oltars 44 

omyi R 54 

Onda R 54 

Orda 12 

Oskolds 44 

osmi 12 

ospodu R 55 
ostavleSe R 42 
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padvodziw 21 
papadédzja 18 
pasejaw 81 
pasyoy 26 
Patapija 39 
pazyxa 47 
pazyxodzilisie 21 
pegattju U 18 
Pelageja R 78 
peranosili 21 
perenosyly U 21 
pereterpila U 21 
perexodyty U 21 
perexstil 11 
perja, perrja 18 
p’et’i R 52 

* petbls Slav. 45 
phrankos Gr. 45 
pi 15 

picé 21 

pid U 13 
pidijmaty U 14 
pidijnjaty U 13 
pidvodyv U 21 
pij R 52 

pijavka R 13 
pinja U 20 
pirastal R 52 
pirja, pirrja U 18 
pjaskov R 41 
pjatak R 48 
pjete U 21 
plavina R 47 
pliée} R 13 
plivutin’nja R 73 
pljamenny 63 
plids R 54 
poddyréat’ U 21 
podoval 39 
podyjala B, U 14 
pojexal’e R 52 
polk B, U7 17; R 81 
potk Pol. 7 
polon R 81 
popadja U 18, 19 
porot’ R 83 
porskat’ R 83 
porxat’ R 83 
posedity U 21 
postux 62 
poznaxodyty U 21 
prasjaty R 47 
prastojac’ 21 
pravda R 81 
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pravyj R 81 
prax Slav. 7 
prijatel’ R 13 
privudzic’ 21 
prixodzita 21 
prizrila R 77 
prohlynuw 11 
prolaib’ R 47 
prolezav U 21 
proposk 47 
prostojaty U 21 
pruxnuc’ 21 
pryvozeli 21 
pryvozyly U 21 
pryxodyv U 21 
Pskov R 53 
Pyol’Sa 26 
pygral R 80 
pymat’ R 80 
pyrjat’ R 83 
pyrskat’ R 83 
pyrxac’ 83 
pblaxaja R 47 
rabe 26 
rabic’mam 20 
radasty 20 
raskaraSony R 47 
risotka U 24 
rizka U 19 
rozga 19 
rozirvaty U 14 
rumeny 63 
ruosoéka 24 
rusavyj, rusawki R 73 
rybas Lith. 7 
rydel’ 21 
sakalik 62 
sam-tritej R 13 
sanej R 78 
saratka 62 
sarafanax, sarfany R 47 
saskuotyw 24 
Satan4s Gr. 43 
Sclavi Lat. 43 
Segel Germ. 56 
Sélegérs R 45 
s’el’en’n’a R 79 
ser Pol. 83 
Sergej R 79 
serjada R 52 
sibja R 79, 80 
sierota Pol. 83 
sijat’ R 13 
sirata 83 








sivil 
sgac 
sjal 
sjan 
sjan 
jas 
skal 
skir 
Skl: 
skoi 
slip 
slja 
Slo 
sma 
Sms 
s0C! 
s’ol 
sol 
sot 
s’pi 
spo 
spy 
sta! 
stu 
sud 
sud 
sud 
suo 
svi 
s’V! 
Sv) 
SV} 


syt 
sy! 
8ze 








sivirko R 77 
sgadavs R 81 
sjalo R 47 
sjamenny 63 
sjamjaryx R 51 
sjastra R 47 
skardmankon Gr. 45 
skinyc’ 47 
Sklavénoi Gr. 43 
skoromega Sl. 45 
slipoj R 29 
sljapej R 52 
Slovéne Sl. 43 
smarglaina Slovinc. 56 
Smolenské R 57 
sockli R 56 

s’olo R 48 
solovej, solovij U 13, 14 
sotona CS 43 
s’picé 21 
spodarju R 55 
spyte U 21 
stal’max 21 
stuoj 26 

suddja R 73; U 15, 18 
sud’ja R 79 
sudz’dzja 15, 18, 52, 59, 68 
suon 24 

sviéej R 13 
s’vin’nja 18 
svynja U 18, 19 
svynnje U 18 

sy R 78 

syr 83 

syrknut’ R 83 
szeroki Pol. 83 
s(%) 12 

stnduki R 47 
Sedy 90 

Sery 90 

Solk, Sowk R 81 
Stuo 24, 25 

syju R 73 

Syroki 83 
Syrynja 20 
SySyrxnuty U 83 
tarka 21 

tebe U 11 
tehajut’ U 9 
tehlicov 39 
tevarisu 26 
Tférs R 45 

tibja R 79, 80 
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tobi U 11 
toboju U 11 
tovar R 44 
trec’cja 19 
trettej, trettij R 52, 73 
tuol’ki 25 
tvesti R 73 
tvet R 73, 80 
tyrknut’ 83 
ubig R 77 
idiju Lith. 7 
uhlediv U 10 
uhledzic’ 21 
ikas Lith. 7 
umér, umerla 21 
usko¢yv U, uskoéyw 21 
uSl’e R 52 
itaryti Lith. 7 
usilennja R 73 
uxodzec 21 
uz’al R 77 
vaha B, U 21 
vakno R 73 
v’ascy 62 
Vasilie R 42 
vawki 22 
velikii U 16 
velikoi R 54 
verabej 14 

vid U 13 
videl’y 81 

vig] Esthon. 56 
vinik R 77 
virjabej R 73 
visellja R 79 
Viteb’Sée 90 
vjagnoyc Slovinc. 56 
vjasny R 29 
voblaka R 73 
voblast’ R 73 
voti, voty B, R 26, 73 
vodin 41 

vofey R 52 
vojéen’ko 41 
vojcu 26, 41 
voknom 26, 41 
vokodke R 73 
vokoSko 41 
vokoen’ 47 
vokun’ R 52 
vomlevac’ 41 
vorobej R 78 
vosin’ R 73 
vostrovi 26 
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vostrym 26 
vovky U 22 
vozrévs R 81 
vucyce 46 
vuruona 24 

vy R78 
vykrutasy 83 
vyrytka 47 

v(s) 12 

vijevoda R 54 
velkt 17 
vizmjaklisja R 56 
xadZany, xadZu 19 
xaruosaja 24 
xelapju 26 

xerosej 26 

xiba U 16 

xodju U 19 
xodZenyj, xodZu U 19 
xozjain R 44 
xrebet U 11 

xtuo 24, 25 

xyba U 16 
zabijaka R 13 
zakapan R 62 
zamatany R 62 
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zamys, zames 47 
zambzam R 47 
zanazy 62 
zasteap 81 
zaxodyv U 21 
zaxodziw 21 
zbizzja U 18 
zbozza 18 
zdijnjaty U 13 
zduox 24 

zemly U 20 
zijty U 14 
zil’an’ej R 13 
zlej R15 

aly B, U 15 

zlyj R 52 

zmij, zmyj U 13 
znaléy 81 
zyslisja B, U 14 
zagiel Pol. 56 
%aglo R, Kashub. 56 
éaglo Slovinc. 56 
Stu (= 5to) 26 
Bye’cé 15, 18 
gyttja U 15, 18 
tyw R 81 
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Antes 23 

Ardatov 89 

Arsa 93 

Arzamas 89 

Azov (Sea of) 37, 71 
Baltic (basin) 44 
Belev 81 

Belica 14 

Belyj 84 

Berestja 62, 64 
Berezina 61, 84 
Berezovec 74 

Bedeck 85, 86 

Black Sea 69 
Blystavycja 21 

Bobr 90 

Bobrujsk 10, 24, 36, 63 
Bojks 17 

Bolkhov 73, 81 
Bolva 68 

Borisov 15, 25, 35, 61 
Br(j)ahyn 64 
Bryansk 71, 73, 78, 81 
Bug 23 

Bug W 84 


Bukovina 4, 18 

Buéane 70 

Byzantium 61, 90 

Carpathians 10, 11, 14, 16 

Chetchty 90 

Chernigov 5, 9, 12, 18, 20, 21, 25, 32, 39, 64- 
66, 68, 71, 72, 82, 90 

Circassians 37 

Chriavat 93 

Causy 35 

Cern’ 72 

Cud’ 4 

Cuxéenma 45 

Dedoslavl’ 70 

Desna 35, 65 68 

Dmitrov 85, 86 

Dnieper 8, 37, 51, 61, 65-69, 82, 85, 88, 90 

Don 29, 32, 37, 39, 48, 66, 71, 72, 74 

Doneckaja Seliséa 32 

Donets N 71 

Dorohyéyn 64 

Dregoviti 4, 5, 14, 22, 23, 27, 37, 60, 61, 64, 
70, 72, 88, 89, 91 

Drevljane 4, 23, 61, 70, 88, 90, 91 

Drisa 35 
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Drutsk 87 Kozelets 35 
Dubno 23 Kozel’sk 70, 73, 85 
Duléby 88 Kozino 33 
Duxovo 33 Kozylivka 68 
Dvina W 51, 61, 82, 84, 87, 88 Krasna 82 
Egor’evsk 89 Kriviéi 4, 5, 51, 56, 57, 59-61, 64, 65, 68, 70, 
Elets 32 71, 75-77, 79, 81, 82, 86-91 
El’nja 84 Krolevets 35 
Eterevskaja 32 Kromy 74, 79 
Finns 45, 71, 81, 82, 85-89, 91 Ksnjatin 67, 72 
Galambos 8 Kuban 37 
Galicia 4, 16-19, 22, 23, 42, 50, 64, 65, 67- Kujaba 93 

70, 82, 90-93 Kurland 88 
Galié 76 Kursk 9, 32, 33, 37, 39, 48, 65, 71, 73, 78, 85 
Galindians 85 Labirec’ 17 
Germany 87 Lama 87 
Glukhov 35 Latvia(ns) 84, 87, 88 
Gnezdovo 75 Leka 25, 71 
Gomel 14, 25, 35, 36, 51, 62, 65, 68 Lemna 85 
Greeks 88 Lepel’ 11, 26, 35 
Grodno 10, 27, 61, 85 Let’gola 82, 87 
Grubeszow 23 Lida 10, 25 
Hadjaé 66 Lithuania(ns) 4, 5, 9, 15, 17, 18, 20, 22, 38- 
Holubyci 8 40, 45, 46, 53, 56-60, 62, 64, 68, 71, 74, 79, 
Hordistea 8 82-87, 90-92 
Horodea 8 Livland 88 
Horki 26 Livny 13, 41, 81 
Hutsuls 17 Livonians 87, 88 
Hungary 8 Lixvin 72 
Ihumen 10, 35, 51, 61 Ljubeé 9 
Ilebniki 86 Lohojsk 61 
Tlemna 85 Lovat’ 88 
Ilemniki 85 Luc’k 10, 17 
Ilmen 93 Lukesa 87 
Iranians 37, 85 Luninec 62 
Izborsk 56 Lukoml’ 61 
Jasy 37 Lusino 62 
Jatvjagi 82 Lypovec’ 11 
Kalinin 58 Matyr 77, 80 
Kaluga 78, 84, 85 Mcensk 73 
Kamjanka 10 Mda 52 
Kasimov 26, 49, 77, 79-81, 85, 89 Medyn’ 78 
Kasogi 37 Melexovo 49, 77, 79, 80 
Kas’sé 36 Merians 29, 75, 89 
Kharkov 47 MeSéera 76, 89 
Khazars 23, 37 Mglin 82 
Khordab 93 Minsk 10, 24, 35, 36, 50, 51, 58, 61, 84, 85, 91 


Kidusovo 76, 77 

Kiev 8, 11, 14, 16-18, 21-23, 26, 37, 39, 44, 
50, 51, 57, 59-66, 68-70, 72, 78, 82, 90-93 

Kleven’ 85 

Konotop 68 

Kors’ 87 

Kostroma 76 


Mixajlovskoe 75 

Mo?’ 72 

Mogilev 17, 20, 35, 63, 84 

Moldavia 8 

Mologa 75 

Mordvinians 89 

Moscow 38, 39, 58, 67, 72, 75, 77, 84-86, 92 
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Moskva 71, 75 

Mozhaisk 85 

Mozyr 19, 24 

Murom 71 

Muroma 89 

Natrica 87 

Narev 84, 90 

Nerlja 72 

Nevel’ 12, 47, 58 

Niemen 82, 84 

Nikol’skoe 74 

Nizhni Novgorod 89 

Novgorod 4, 5, 8, 37, 44, 45, 51, 53, 55, 56, 
58, 59, 65, 71, 72, 75, 76, 78, 81, 86, 88, 
92, 93 

Novgorodians 70, 75, 88 

Novgorod-Seversk 39, 67 

Novogrudok 24, 53, 58, 59, 61, 87 

Novohrad Volyns’kyj 64 

Novosélki 47, 77 

Novosil’ 22, 33 

Novozybkov 15, 36 

Obojan’ 25, 29, 30, 34, 40 

Oka 37-39, 66, 70-72, 74-77, 84-86, 91, 93 

Onega 76 

Orel 37, 67, 72-74, 78, 79, 81, 82, 84, 85 

Orsha 17, 35, 39, 61, 84 

Ossetians 37 

Osma 75 

Ostashkov 49, 51, 75, 85, 86 

Oster 35 

Ostrog 16, 23 

Ovrué 64 

Oxtyrka 66 

Paxatny Ugol 49 

Pechenegs 67 

Perejaslavl’ 7, 66, 67, 72 

Peremyésl’ 72, 85 

Pinsk 61-64 

Ptock 90 

Ptota 90 

Podlasie 4, 61, 63 

Podolia 17-20, 23, 50, 64, 65, 68-70, 82; 
90-93 

Pohar 68 

Poland, Poles 21, 22, 67, 82, 87, 89, 90 

Polesie 17, 18, 23, 26, 50, 59-65, 68-70, 72, 
78, 91-93 

Poljane 23, 61, 65, 66, 70, 88, 90, 91 

Poloéane 61, 88 

Polota 88, 90 

Polotsk 4, 5, 8, 11, 15, 17, 18, 20, 35, 39, 50, 
51, 53, 56-61, 63-65, 74, 75, 82, 87, 88, 
90-93 


Polovtsians 67 

Poreé’e 84, 87 

Pripet 10, 61, 82, 84 

Pronja 72 

Pronsk 72 

Protva 71, 85 

PruZany 24 

Pryluka 21 

Pskov 5, 9, 40, 42, 44, 45, 48, 51-56, 59, 75, 
80, 81, 88, 91, 92 

Pupki 80 

Pupkino 77 

PuSkino 52 

Putivl’ 33, 67 

Pslk(o)sténs 7 

Radimiéi 4, 5, 23, 27, 30, 37, 52, 70, 72, 73, 
82, 89-91 

Radomysl 64 

Riga 27, 90 

Rjadsk 49 

Rogachev 14, 51, 64 

Romen 66 

Ros’ 82 

Rostislavl’ 72 

Rostov 39, 72, 75, 76 

Rovno 64 

Rumania 8 

Rus’ 23, 70 

Ryazan 26, 32, 37-39, 47-49, 62, 66, 71-74, 
76-81, 85, 86, 89, 91-93 

Rylsk 67 

Rzhev 51, 78 

Scandinavia 61 

Scythians 37 

Sebezh 58, 81 

Sejm 38, 65 

Seliger 58 

Senno 14, 26, 61, 84 

Severjane 4, 15, 19, 22, 23, 37, 65-68, 70-73, 
85, 90, 91 

Sevruki 67 

Sit’ 75 

Skopin 77, 80 

Slavia 93 

Slovéne 76, 88, 91 

Slutsk 24, 61 

Smedovka 72 

Smolensk 5, 8, 17, 26, 30, 35, 38, 39, 47, 48, 
50, 51, 56-60, 72, 73, 75, 76, 84-88 

Snjatyn 67 

So% 72 

Starodub 68 

Studenyj Kolodez 81 

Sudéa 35, 74 














Sula 65-67 

SuraZ 82 

Suzdal 39, 71, 72, 75, 76, 81, 86, 92, 93 
Svencjany 35, 51 

Stigry 13 

Sepetivka 21 

Tambov 48, 49 

Tartars 67, 68, 86 

Tim 32 

Timoxino 77 

Tiverci 8, 17 

Tmutorokan’ 37, 66 

Tot’ma 25 

Transcarpathia 4, 12, 17 
Transylvanian Rus’ 8 

Troki 83 

Tula 9, 33, 71, 72, 74, 77, 78, 81, 85, 86 
Turks 82 

Turov 19, 61, 62, 64 

Tver 51, 58, 85, 86 

Udaj 7 

Ugra 72, 75, 86 

Uliéi 8, 17, 37, 50, 66-68, 71, 72 
Upa 85 

Ural 49 

Ust’-Medvedickaja 32 
Varingians 7, &, 88 

Velikie Luki 48 
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Veliz 12 

Ves’egonsk 85, 86 

Vilejka 35, 51 

Vilija 61 

Vilna 26, 53, 59, 61, 85, 91 

Vitebsk 12, 17, 26, 57, 76, 82, 85, 87 

Vjatiti 4, 5, 27, 37, 65, 66, 70-74, 76-79, 81, 
82, 85, 89-92 

Vjaz’ma 48 

Vladimir 48, 75, 92 

Volga 51, 71, 75, 78, 82, 87 

Volhynia 17, 22, 23, 37, 50, 62, 64, 91 

Vologda 76 

Voloklamsk (ij) 58, 85 

Volxov 88 

Voronezh 9, 49, 78 

Vyatka 79 

Wiodawa 64 , 

Xolxlo 90 

Xorobryéi 30, 46, 62, 63 

Xrystynopil’ 16 

Yaroslavl 75, 76, 86 

Zarajsk 80 

Zaslav 61 

Zhitomir 23, 64 

Zimegola 87 

Zizdra 35 

Zmudz’ 83 
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L. C.N. Y. Publications 


MONOGRAPH SERIES 


Monograph No. 1, Supplement to volume 7, WORD 


Kart Hernrich Menezs—The Oriental Elements in the Vocabulary of the 
Oldest Russian Epos, The Igor Tale. $2.00 


Monograph No. 2, Supplement to volume 9, WORD 
Yury Surncu—Problems in the Formation of Belorussian $2.00 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


LCNY Publication No. 1 
Urre. Wernreicu—Languages in Contact. $3.50 
for members and subscribers $2.80 


LCNY Publication No. 2 
Engent DorrmMan—An introduction to phonemics (in preparation) 


The Linguistic Circle of New York publishes occasional Monographs as Supple- 
ments to various volumes of WORD. These Monographs are distributed gratis 
to members at the time of publication. They ere available thereafter only on 
specific order and at the prices listed. 


The Lingu: Circle of New York issues a separate series of Special Publications, 
of which the first volume is available at a discount of 20% to members and 
subscribers. 


Individuals and libraries interested in. obtaining a complete set of back 
numbers of WORD are urged to send in their orders at once in order to 
avoid inconvenience and delay, since several numbers are almost exhausted, 
The complete set from volume 1 (1945) through volume 8 (1952) is avail- 
able at $33.00; Monograph No. 1, Supplement to volume 7, $2.00 addi- 
tional. 


‘— Write toe: EUGENE DORFMAN 
>. 401 PHILOSOPHY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N. Y. 








Composed and Printed by Waverly Press, Inc., Baltimore, U. 5. A. 





THF LINGUISTIC CIRCLE 
OF NEW YORK 


THE EDiTH FRANCES CLAFLIN MEMORIAL FUND 


As an expression of our deep regard for the memory of a gracious lady, equally 
distinguished for learning :.nd humanity, the Linguistic Circle of New York has 
established the Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund. Dr. Claflin, whose career 
is described in WORD 9.56-57, dedicated her life to the advancement of learn- 
ing; her many friends and admirers, acquired in more than a half century of 
devotion to linguistic science, will welcome this opportunity to guarantee the 
continued association of her name with the progress of linguistics. 

The Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund will be used to p-ovide subscriptions 
to WORD and other LCNY publications to scholars and worthy iuastitutions, 
here and abroad, who would otherwise be deprived of these indispensable ma- 
terials for financial reasons, complications of foreign exchange, and sinilar 
barriers. Donors may designate the recipients of their benefaction without re- 
striction or may permit the Executive Committee of the Circle to make the 
selection. 

The sum of $5.00 annually will bring to the recipient the three regular num- 
bers of WORD, the fourth number, SLAVIC WORD, and any Monographs 
published during the year. The sum of $40.00 will assure the recipient a complete 
set of WORD, from 1 (1945) through 9 (1953). Packages mailed under this 
arrangement may identify the donor and note that this is a gift from the Edith 
Frances Claflin Memorial Fund. All donations are tax deductible. They should be 
made payable to the Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund, Linguistic Circle of 
New York, and sent to: 


EUGENE DORFMAN 
Treasurer, LCNY 
401 PHILOSOPHY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 








The first of the LCNY Special Publications— 


LANGUAGES IN CONTACT 


By Ure, Wernraicu, Columbia University 


A penetrating analysis of the effects of bilingualism on languages, stressing the 
variety of ways in which languages influence each other. The structural causes 
and mechanisms of linguistic influence are viewed in their relation to such 
extra-linguistic factors as individual psychological differences and the socio-cul- 
tural setting of language contact. 


A comprehensive bibliography of more than 650 items on bilingualism and lan- 
guage contact is included. 


Preface by André Martinet 146 pages $3.50 
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